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PREFACE 

My  object  in  writing  this  little  work  on  Ems  is  twofold  : 
the  first  being  to  point  out  clearly,  as  a  help  to  doctors, 
the  class  of  cases  for  which  the  cure  is  suitable  ;  and  the 
second,  to  give  patients  some  idea  of  the  cure  they  will 
have  to  undergo,  and  also  a  short  description  of  Ems 
and  the  surrounding  country.  I  must  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers  for  any  errors  that  may  occur  in 
this  work,  and  also  if  at  times  I  have  not  expr 
myself  in  quite  grammatical  English. 

C.  REUTER. 
Ems,  1908. 
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PART   I 

THE  SPECIAL  REMEDIES  OF  BAD-EMS 

AND   THE   COMPLAINTS   FOR   WHICH   THE 

EMS  CURE  IS  EFFICACIOUS 


BAD-EMS   AS   A    HEALTH 
RESORT 


CHAPTER  I 

SITUATION,  CLIMATE,  AND  HYGIENIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Ems  has  a  latitude  of  500  10/  40",  a  longitude  of  250  24', 
and  is  280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Lahn,  and  lies  in  a 
crescent-shaped  valley  which  extends  from  east  to 
west,  closed  in  on  the  north  by  the  steep  hills  of  the 
Westerwald,  and  on  the  south  by  the  wooded  slopes  of 
a  spur  of  the  Taunus  Mountains. 

It  is  protected  against  the  cold  north,  north-east 
and  north-west  winds  by  hills  reaching  a  height  of 
1,350  feet,  whilst  the  Malberg  shuts  out  the  south  wind. 
Thus,  the  only  winds  that  can  enter  the  valley  are  those 
from  the  south-east  and  south-west,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  prejudicial.  The  result  of  this  sheltered  posi- 
tion is  that  Ems  has  a  very  mild  climate  ;  the  popular 
opinion  that  it  is  unbearably  hot  in  summer  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  geographical  position  of  Ems,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  give  it  a  temperature  which 
varies  little  from  that  of  the  Rhine  Valley. 

But  it  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  having 
a  higher  temperature  in  spring  and  autumn  and  a  lower 
one  in  the  height  of  summer. 
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It  is  true  that  the  temperature  of  Ems  at  midday  is 
comparatively  high,  owing  to  its  situation  in  a  narrow 
valley.  But  even  at  its  greatest  height  it  is  not  so 
intense  as  is  commonly  believed  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  place.  Besides  which,  it  is  possible  to  escape 
at  any  time  to  the  cool,  shady  woods  of  the  Malberg 
(1,065  feet),  by  the  aid  of  the  wire-rope  railway,  con- 
structed in  1887. 

The  many  narrow  side-valleys  near  Ems,  well  wooded 
and  cool,  also  help  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
warmer  Lahn  Valley.  Their  influence  is  felt  more  par- 
ticularly at  sunset,  when  patients  sensitive  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  advised  to  be  cautious. 
The  change  is  only  felt  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  possible 
to  sit  out  of  doors  until  late  in  the  evening,  as  the  rocks 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  then  radiate  the  warmth 
received  during  the  day,  and  so  prevent  too  great  a 
fall  in  temperature. 

This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  summer  evenings 
here  being  so  agreeably  mild. 

The  nights,  even  at  the  height  of  summer,  are  compara- 
tively cool,  enabling  even  nervous  patients  to  sleep  well. 

The  truth  of  these  general  remarks  is  proved  by  the 
following  tables,  giving  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture, the  number  of  summer  days  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  a  survey  of  the  average  temperature  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

1.   Highest  Temperatures,   in  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 
82 

June. 
86 

July. 

85 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

74 

1903 

59 

79 

83 

1904 

78 

83 

83 

92 

85 

7i 

66 

1905 

66 

80 

87 

86 

83 

78 

56 

1906 

72 

78 

84 

83 

84 

82 

57 

1007 

64 

82 

77 

82 

84 

75 
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2.  Lowest  Temperatures,   in  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

46 

A  ug. 

Sept. 

Oc<. 

1903 

29 

35 

43 

46 

42 

34 

1904 

32 

35 

44 

47 

43 

37 

28 

1905 

27 

36 

49 

5i 

44 

42 

24 

1906 

30 

34 

39 

45 

46 

34 

36 

1907 

28 

30 

43 

44 

45 

37 

41 

5.    Number   of   Summer  Days   the   Temperature   of   which 
is  yj°  F.   or  Higher. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oc<. 

1903 



5 

6 

6 

3 

5 

— 

1904 

2 

3 

5 

20 

8 

— 

— ■ 

1905 

— 

2 

10 

16 

8 

1 

— 

iqo6 

— 

2 

4 

9 

7 

5 

— 

1907 

4 

1 

1 

9 

4.  Temperature  of  the  Air,   according  to  the  Average 
of  the  Years  1896-190?.  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

A  ug. 

Sept. 

Oc*. 

Mean  of  7  a.m. 

42 

48 

56 

58 

56 

52 

45 

Mean  of  2  p.m. 

55 

62 

74 

.   72 

70 

"4 

54 

Mean  of  7  p.m.  (since 

May,  1902,  9  p.m.) 

48 

55 

63 

65 

62 

58 

48 

Total  average 

48 

55 

6.3 

65 

63       58 

49 

Mean  maximum 

57 

66 

77 

75 

73  !    65 

50 

Mean  minimum 

40 

45 

52 

56 



54       5° 

43 

A  factor  of  no  less  importance  than  the  temperature 
is  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  the  rela- 
tive   moisture— that    is    to   say,    the    relation   of   the 
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moisture  really  contained  in  the  air  to  the  quantity 
which  would  completely  saturate  the  air  at  the  same 
temperature. 

In  this  particular  the  position  of  Ems  has  a  very 
favourable  influence.  The  river,  which  fills  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley  bottom,  the  wide-spreading  woods 
which  cover  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  numerous 
adjacent  fields  and  gardens,  give  rise  to  a  copious 
evaporation,  which  not  only  reduces  the  heat,  but 
saturates  the  air  with  moisture,  so  beneficial  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  In  giving  the  following  average 
relative  moisture  for  Ems  for  the  years  1903  to  1907,  I 
must  explain  that  the  following  numbers  mean  per- 
centage, and  that  an  atmosphere  of  71  to  85  per  cent, 
is  considered  as  moderately  moist,  above  that  as  very 
moist. 


Average  of  Relative  Moisture  of  Atmosphere  in 
Percentage. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

i893 

8l-2 

76-3 

75-i 

80-2 

78-9 

83-4 

84-5 

1904 

69-8 

74-1 

75-4 

72-4 

737 

77-7 

84-0 

T905 

73  "O 

69-6 

72-7 

79-0 

78-4 

84-4 

83-3 

1906 

69-1 

80-0 

76-9 

74-8 

80-9 

82-8 

85'7 

1907 

70-5 

70 -7 

73*1 

79-4 

78-1 

87-9 

87-9 

According  to  this,  Ems  has  a  moderately  moist 
climate.  It  is  true  this  moisture  often  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  causing  a  light  mist  in  the  morning  in 
spring  and  autumn.  But  as  this  quickly  disappears,  it 
is  an  inconvenience  which  upsets  the  disposition  of  the 
patient's  time,  rather  than  a  serious  disadvantage  of 
climate. 
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Also,  though  showers  of  rain  and  thunder-storms  are 
not  rare,  an  entire  rainy  day  is  an  exception  ;  and  as 
the  roads  quickly  dry  up,  owing  to  our  light  soil,  the 
patient  is  seldom  kept  indoors  for  long. 

The  climatic  advantages  of  rain  are  great.  Not  only 
does  it  temper  the  heat,  but  it  also  frees  the  air  from 
dust  and  other  impurities.  The  evaporating  rain-water 
forms  new  clouds,  which  are  very  welcome,  because  the 
changes  of  temperature  are  decidedly  less  on  cloudy 
days,  and  the  radiating  heat  is  less  noticeable. 

I  will  complete  these  remarks  by  the  addition  of  the 
observations  made  during  the  years  1903  to  1907  at  our 
meteorological  station. 

1.   Number  of  Fine  Days   (Average  Cloudiness  0-2). 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

jniy- 

A  ug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1903 

3 

10 

9 

12 

9 

15 

s 

1904 

10 

10 

16 

20 

18 

1 1 

8 

1905 

■      8 

12 

12 

11 

13 

4 

0 

1906 

1 1 

6 

4 

s 

9 

9 

7 

1907 

•7 

10 

4 

3 

D 

7 

3 

N.B. — The  cloudiness  is  shown  in  the  usual  gradation  of  O-IO, 
showing  a  cloudless,  and  10  an  entirely  clouded,  sky. 


1.  Number  of  Dull  Days'  (Average 

Cloudiness  8-10). 

Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 
0 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

1903 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1904 

3 

0 

0 

0 

( 1 

.3 

6 

1905 

4 

3 

1 

0 

C) 

S 

10 

IQ06 

2 

8             4 

? 

0 

4 

3 

1907 

2 

2            5 

6 

3 

3 

4 
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3.  Number  of  Rainy  Days. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1903 

26 

12 

13 

19 

16 

18 

1904 

12 

14 

10 

12 

9 

13 

12 

190  5 

16 

1 1 

14 

15 

1 1 

17 

25 

1906 

13 

24 

19 

17 

14 

10 

12 

1907 

iS 

15 

16 

22 

15 

10 

17 

4- 

Amount  of  Rainfall 

in  Inches. 

Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1903 

27-71 

i4'99 

25-5I 

3  3-87 

29-17 

14-33 

31-18 

1904 

20-72 

22-24 

34-96 

17-39 

12-52 

27-04 

26-22 

1905 

17-83 

IO-23 

49-33 

46-53 

16-08 

30-31 

40-86 

1906 

23-54 

4I-02 

16-85 

23-26 

32-63 

10-27 

13-58 

1907 

17-28 

21-77 

22-40 

50-47 

27-75 

23-93 

18-30 

5.  Number  of  Hours  of  Sunshine. 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June, 

A.M.                  P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M.                   P.M. 

1903 

44-7         53'8 

1 1 1-5 

134-9 

97-6        140-4 

1904 

78-5        103-4 

"5-7 

135-2 

1 12-9        169-1 

1905 

81-2         Si-4 

114-8 

I22-I 

136-2        155-6 

1906 

98-8       12 1 -7 

91-5 

io6-S 

80-2        no-t; 

1907 

78-0         99-6 

107-9 

121. 7 

95.6       112-5 

Year. 

July. 

A  ue. 

P.M. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

A.M.              P.M. 

A.1V 

A.M.             P.M. 

A.M.          P.M. 

1903 

98-5          II9-9 

100-3      121 -9 

76-8      1 2 1  -4 

40-7         51-7 

1904 

I47-S      197-0 

in-3      155-2 

72-4      IIO-I 

42-9        76-0 

1905 

115-9      172-9 

99-6      141-7 

45  -o       7S-5 

26-9     42-5 

1906 

97-2      145-7 

ioo-o      161-8 

72-6     106-6 

70-0     73-8 

1907 

64-9      135-2 

101-5      128-0 

8 1  -3      1 18-3 

45-7     65-3 
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With  regard  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  average 
of  the  barometer,  for  the  year  1907,  based  on  320  F. 
(  =  o°  Celsius),  was  29736  inches,  which  about  corre- 
sponds with  the  altitude  of  Ems.  The  averages  of  the 
separate  months  show  small  variations,  as  the  following 
numbers  demonstrate  : 


Average  Position   of  Barometer  in 
based  on  3 2°  f.  =  0°  celsius. 

Inches 

Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1907 

295-7 

296-88 

297-12 

297-67 

-297-79 

298-93 

297-02 

The  hygienic  arrangements  of  Ems  are  very  good. 
Infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid  and  diphtheria, 
are  very  rare,  and  when  cases  do  occur  they  are  generally 
of  a  mild  type.  Till  now  we  have  been  spared  serious 
epidemics,  though  several  times  cholera  has  raged  on 
the  Rhine  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
death-rate  is  very  low — taking  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years,  only  15  "290  per  thousand. 

The  healthy  character  of  our  watering-place  is  caused 
by  the  following  conditions  : 

The  houses  are  mostly  detached  and  surrounded  with 
gardens — therefore  open  to  the  influence  of  light  and 
air.     The  majority  are  built  on  the  rocks  for  foundation. 

The  water-supply  of  the  town  is  excellent.  The  sub- 
terranean spring  which  feeds  our  water -works  is 
chemically  and  bacteriologically  examined  seven  times 
a  year  at  the  municipal  chemical  and  bacteriological 
laboratory,  and  is  always  reported  upon  as  being  an 
excellent  and  most  germless  drinking-water. 

The  water-supply  being  abundant,  it  is  possible  to 
water  the  streets  and  promenades  so  thoroughly  a-,  \<> 
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evade  all  danger  of  dust.  To  the  same  end  the  Town 
Council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
has  forbidden  the  trailing  of  ladies'  dresses  in  the 
principal  promenades. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Wolpert  of  Berlin,  that 
the  air  of  Ems  in  dry  weather  does  not  contain  more 
particles  of  dust  than  that  of  large  towns  after  rain. 
According  to  the  Aitkin  apparatus,  the  number  of  such 
particles  found  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  Ems  air  was 
10,000  to  20,000,  whilst  in  Berlin  it  was  ten  times  as 
much.  Aitkin  himself  found  160,000  to  210,000  in 
Paris,  and  in  London  116,000  to  480,000. 

As  a  good  drainage  system  is  of  the  greatest  sanitary 
importance,  especially  for  a  bathing-place,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Ems  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  carry  out 
the  sewerage  of  the  town  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  sanitary  science.  England  being 
recognized  as  the  leading  country  in  sanitation,  a  special 
committee  visited  England  to  study  the  various  methods 
of  sewage  purification,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
most  perfect  scheme  for  Ems.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion, this  committee  recommended  the  Candy  Sprinkler 
Oxidizing  Bacterial  System,  which  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  all  the  numerous  English  muni- 
cipal installations  where  it  has  been  employed.  The 
committee's  proposals  have  been  accepted  by  the  Ems 
Corporation,  and  a  complete  scheme  of  drainage  and 
purification  has  lately  been  carried  out.  The  town  of 
Ems  may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  first  on  the  Con- 
tinent provided  with  a  most  effective  and  up-to-date 
English  system  of  sewage  purification,  a  brief  description 
of  which  may  interest  the  reader. 

The  sewage,  after  leaving  the  main  sewer,  passes  into 
a  well,  where  the  floating  matter  (paper,  etc.)  is  removed 
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by  a  screen.  By  means  of  four  centrifugal  pumps,  the 
sewage  is  raised  into  a  small  chamber  before  reaching 
the  grit  tanks.  In  this  way  the  flow  is  broken,  so  that 
the  working  of  the  pumps  does  not  interfere  with  the 
sedimentation  of  the  sewage,  which  then  passes  into  a 
circular  grit  tank,  of  15  feet  diameter,  of  conical  cross- 
section.  There  the  sewage  remains  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  deposits  its  heavy  mineral  constituents,  which 
are  removed  from  time  to  time  by  an  automatic  appar- 
atus without  emptying  the  tank.  From  the  grit  tank 
the  sewage  passes  into  two  circular  sedimentation  tanks, 
each  of  20  feet  diameter,  15  feet  deep,  and  also  of  conical 
cross-section.  The  sewage  remains  in  these  tanks  for 
about  three  hours  ;  during  this  time  most  of  the  in- 
organic matter  will  be  deposited,  and  the  solid  organic 
matter  partly  liquefied  by  the  action  of  the  numerous 
bacteria  contained  therein.  Here  the  main  difference 
between  the  Candy  System  and  the  so-called  Septic 
Tank  Method  is  clearly  shown.  By  the  septic  method 
a  putrid  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  myriads  of 
anaerobic  bacteria,  whilst  the  Candy  System  makes  only 
use  of  them  for  breaking  up  and  partly  liquefying  the 
solids  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Candy  System  keeps  the 
sewage  as  inodorous  as  possible.  The  sludge  deposited 
in  these  tanks  is  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
viously described.  The  sewage  now  enters  the  shallow 
intermitter  chambers,  containing  special  patented  appa- 
ratus which  automatically  regulates  the  flow  of  sewage 
to  the  oxidizing  beds  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
receive  the  sewage  continually,  but  at  stated  intervals. 
From  the  intermitter  chambers  the  sewage  passes  into 
the  distributors  or  '  sprinklers.'  These  consist  of  a 
central  revolving  basin,  into  which  the  sewage  enters 
by    means    of    an    underground    feed-pipe    connecting 
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the  sprinklers  with  the  intermitters.  Four  perforated 
arms  are  fixed  to  the  revolving  basin,  and  the  flow  of 
the  sewage  automatically  causes  the  sprinklers  to 
revolve,  and  to  equally  distribute  the  sewage  over  the 
surface  of  the  four  primary  oxidizing  beds,  which  are 
of  circular  shape,  and  each  of  54  feet  diameter.  The  beds 
are  filled  with  clinkers,  varying  in  size  from  3  inches  to 
I  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  total  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches. 
While  percolating  through  these  beds,  the  organic 
matter  in  the  sewage  undergoes  a  process  of  aerobic 
decomposition  by  the  action  of  special  bacteria,  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  interstices  of  the  oxidizing  material. 
By  sprinkling  the  sewage  over  the  surface  for  a  certain 
period,  and  then  stopping  the  flow,  the  sewage  passes 
through  the  beds  in  layers,  separated  by  atmospheric 
air  which  has  been  aspirated  by  the  percolating  fluid. 
Thus  an  extensive  aeration  of  the  oxidizing  material  is 
obtained,  which  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  beds,  as  the  action  of  the  aerobic  bacteria  depends 
upon  it.  For  this  reason  the  beds  are  placed  above- 
ground  and  provided  with  aeration  tiles  covering  the 
floors  of  the  beds,  so  that  the  atmospheric  air  has  also 
free  access  from  underneath. 

The  effluent  thus  obtained  is  in  most  cases  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  purified,  but  the  Corporation  of  Ems, 
wishing  to  have  the  highest  degree  of  purity  obtainable, 
decided  to  treat  the  effluent  twice  ;  therefore  the  sewage, 
after  leaving  the  primary  oxidizing  beds,  passes  into  a 
second  set  of  tanks  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  the  above-described  sedimentation  tanks.  In  these 
tanks  the  so-called  '  burnt-out  ash,'  which  is  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  is 
retained  and  automatically  removed.  From  there  the 
sewage  passes  again  through  intermitters  and  sprinklers 
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of  the  above-described  type  on  to  four  secondary  oxi- 
dizing beds,  which  differ  from  the  primary  beds  only 
with  regard  to  the  filling  material,  which  consists  of 
several  layers  of  clinkers,  varying  from  ij  inches  to 
J  inch,  and  a  12-inch  layer  of  sand  encrusted  with  a 
highly  porous  oxide  of  iron,  possessing  remarkable 
oxidizing  powers,  so  that  the  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  percolating  fluid  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  action,  a  very  great 
bacteriological  purification  is  effected.  According  to 
the  researches  of  the  well-known  English  scientists, 
Dr.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  and  Sir  Thomas 
Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.I.C.,  the  effluents  pro- 
duced by  this  process  are  bacteriologically  about  200 
times  purer  than  the  crude  sewage,  the  organisms 
present  being  mainly  ordinary  water  bacteria,  while 
the  liquefying  species  and  the  B.  coli  communis 
(which  is  always  present  in  crude  sewage)  are  practi- 
cally absent.  The  final  effluent  is  devoid  of  smell,  and 
no  longer  liable  to  putrefaction,  and  the  degree  of  purity 
it  attains  greatly  surpasses  the  standard  laid  down  by 
the  sanitary  authorities.  Thus  it  can  be  safely  dis- 
charged into  the  River  Lahn. 

Another  decided  hygienic  advantage  is  afforded  by  the 
new  slaughter-house,  built  in  1904,  with  every  modern 
improvement.  The  meat  is  inspected  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  In  connexion 
with  the  slaughter-house  is  an  ice-factory,  where  germless 
ice  is  made  from  distilled  water  for  the  use  of  our  patients. 

Patients  dangerously  ill  can  be  taken  to  the  Dia- 
tronissenheim  and  the  Marien  Hospital,  where  they 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  an  up-to-date  hospital.  The 
nurses  of  both  hospitals  go  out  to  attend  private  patients. 

In  order  speedily  to  recognize  an  infectious  disease, 
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important  bacteriological  examinations  are  made  in  the 
Government  Bacteriological  Institute  at  Wiesbaden. 

The  disinfection  is  performed  by  two  certificated 
officials,  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  who  work  under 
the  inspection  of  the  municipal  sanitary  inspectors.  The 
method  of  disinfection  is  prescribed  by  a  decree,  deciding 
which  infectious  germs  shall  be  destroyed  by  formalde- 
hyde and  which  by  steam.  For  the  latter  purpose  there 
are  municipal  steam  disinfecting  works.  Here  I  may, 
perhaps,  remark  that  every  care  is  taken  in  the  removal 
of  sputum. 

Expectoration  on  the  floors  is  forbidden  in  all  the 
inhalation  -  rooms,  patients  being  authorized  only  to 
expectorate  into  the  large  and  numerous  spittoons 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  are  either  filled  with 
water  or  have  an  automatic  water-supply,  and  are 
cleaned  out  every  day  with  hot  water  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  soda. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  of  whom  two  must 
always  be  doctors, superintends  the  hygienic  precautions, 
and  has  the  right  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  town 
officials  any  improvements  which  may  seem  advisable. 

There  is  also  a  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  an 
official,  for  the  prevention  of  food  adulteration,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  examining  the  purity  of 
articles  of  food.  Milk  especially  is  submitted  to 
examination  all  the  year  round.  Microscopic  and 
chemico-physiological  examinations  are  also  made  in 
the  laboratory. 

By  a  law  passed  on  January  7,  1903,  inquests  were 
ordered  to  be  held  on  all  such  cases  as  are  considered 
necessary.  No  burial  is  allowed  to  take  place  unless 
the  body  has  been  examined  by  a  doctor  or  coroner 
and  a  certificate  of  death  given. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

The  springs  of  Ems  derive  their  mineral  properties 
from  the  rocks  through  which  they  flow.  In  our 
district  these  are  principally  under  Devonian  slate,  with 
an  upper  stratum  of  Coblenz  quartzite.  The  latter,  in 
dissolving,  supply  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  former  the 
salts.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  for  the  water  must 
remain  in  the  ground  for  years  before  it  absorbs  the 
ingredients  peculiar  to  it. 

The  depth  from  which  our  springs  rise  is  reckoned, 
from  their  temperature,  to  be  about  4,920  feet. 

The  water,  having  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
ground,  is  forced  again  to  the  surface  by  the  physical 
and  chemical  changes  which  it  undergoes,  from  the  pres- 
sure acting  on  it,  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  solid  and  gaseous  ingredients.  In  this,  according 
to  Scherrer,  the  alteration  of  specific  gravity  plays  an 
important  part,  as  the  mineral  water  at  a  certain 
depth,  in  spite  of  increase  caused  by  warmth,  is  lighter 
than  the  ooze  water  which  percolates  after  it,  and  is 
therefore  forced  up  by  the  latter,  and  appears  above  the 
surface  at  any  place  where  it  meets  with  the  least 
resistance.  The  whole  valley  bottom,  820  feet  long, 
forms  the  district  of  our  springs.  The  springs  of  drink- 
ing-water rise  in  the  Kurhaus  and  its  vicinity;  several, 
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also,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Hospitalbad,  and  behind 
the  Nassauer  and  Europaischen  Hof.  But  the  chief 
source  is  the  Neuquelle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn, 
which  supplies  more  water  than  all  the  springs  on  the 
right  bank.  Also  numerous  springs  flow  into  the  bed 
of  the  river.  If  the  drainage  of  these  springs  is 
hindered  by  high-water  in  the  Lahn,  the  springs  on 
land  flow  more  freely,  without  altering  their  quality, 
and  vice  versa  ;  which  explains  why  the  Ems  waters 
are  somewhat  warmer  in  cool,  rainy  weather  than 
during  a  long  spell  of  heat  and  drought. 

Although  the  springs  have  a  common  origin  at  a 
depth  of  4,920  feet,  still,  the  waters  of  the  various 
springs  differ,  especially  with  regard  to  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them.  These 
variations  are  caused  by  the  chinks  and  crevices  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  permeated  by  the  waters,  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  impermeable  strata.  Only 
Kraenchen  I.  and  II.  are  closely  connected,  and  differ 
from  each  other  in  temperature  alone.  Kraenchen  I. 
flows  more  rapidly  through  the  superficial  strata  of  rock, 
and  is  in  consequence  warmer  and  more  abundant  than 
Kraenchen  II.,  which  flows  more  slowly  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

By  order  of  the  Government,  which  for  this  purpose 
has  annexed  the  Konig  Wilhelms-Felsenquellen, 
Scherrer,  a  most  able  expert  and  engineer,  has  so  suc- 
cessfully and  thoroughly  isolated  our  spring  district 
that  the  mineral  water  is  protected  from  every  pollu- 
tion of  subterraneous  or  stagnant  water. 

On  issuing  from  the  rock,  the  water  is  received  in 
glass-covered  basins,  and  is  consequently  under  its  own 
gas  pressure,  and  protected  against  dust,  insects,  and  all 
impurities  which  so  easily  affect  open  springs,  as,  for 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE— Continued. 

B.  Ingredients  existing  in  Imponderable  Quantities. 


Kessel- 
brunnen. 

Kraenchen  I. 

Kraenchen  II. 

Kaiser- 
brunnen. 

Boracic  acid 

Fluor 

Clay 

Caesium 

Rubidium 

Sulphide  of 

hydrogen 

Boracic  acid 

Fluor 

Clay 

Caesium 

Rubidium 

Boracic  acid 

Fluor 

Clay 

Caesium 

Rubidium 

Boracic  acid 

Fluor 

Clay 

Caesium 

Rubidium 

instance,  the  use  of  dippers.  This  gives  full  security  for 
our  mineral  water  being  always  at  the  disposal  of 
suffering  humanity  in  uniform  purity,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  repeated  examinations  of  Professor  Fresenius. 

A  special  ticket  must  be  taken  for  drinking  the  waters  ; 
it  can  be  had  for  6  marks  at  the  springs  during  the 
hours  for  drinking,  or  at  the  manager's  office  in  the 
Steinernen  Haus. 

The  springs  for  drinking  purposes  are  the  Kessel- 
brunnen,  Kraenchen  I.  and  Kraenchen  II.,  Kaiser- 
brunnen,  Wilhelmsquelle,  Victoriaquelle,  and  the  Stahl- 
quelle.  The  Roemerquelle,  which  does  not  belong  to 
Government,  is  also  used  for  drinking  as  well  as  for  inhal- 
ing and  bathing  purposes.  All  these  springs  have,  as 
principal  ingredients,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  common  salt, 
and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  Stahlquelle  also  has  iron. 

Full  particulars  of  their  composition  will  be  found  on 
pp.  17-18. 


CHAPTER  III 
DRINKING  THE  WATERS 

(a)  Physiological  Effects  of  the  Waters. 

The  active  ingredients  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Ems 
are  bicarbonate  of  soda,  common  salt,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  peculiar  to  each 
spring. 

We  know  that  each  of  these  ingredients  exercises  an 
influence  more  or  less  active,  according  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  water.  From  this  composition,  how- 
ever, it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  explain  the 
principal  properties  of  our  springs — namely,  that  of 
their  undisputed  healing  action  on  chronic  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Besides  the  chemical  peculiarities  in  such  solutions,  the 
physical  also  play  an  important  part.  For  the  salts  are 
not  efficacious  as  such,  but  separate  into  atoms  laden 
with  electricity,  so-called  ions,  and  this  separation,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  never  complete.  The  physiological 
effect  of  the  mineral  waters  depends  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  peculiarities  and  quantity  of  ions  con- 
tained therein.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the 
ions  in  the  human  body  is  at  present  too  imperfect  to 
allow  us  to  apply  unexplained  effects  of  the  mineral 
waters  to  this  new  theory,  which,  however,  promises  us 
explanations  hitherto  unthought  of.     I  must  therefore 
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confine  myself  to  the  properties  of  our  springs,  which 
have  been  proved  by  medical  experience  and  observation, 
without  bringing  scientific  proofs  for  each  of  these 
various  effects. 

Ems  water  has  a  slightly  acrid  and  salt  flavour.  It 
causes  a  feeling  of  pleasant  warmth,  sometimes  of  full- 
ness, in  the  stomach.  It  increases  the  appetite,  dimin- 
ishes acidity,  and  loosens  the  phlegm  which  may  have 
collected  in  the  stomach,  and  has  a  slightly  stimulating 
effect  on  the  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  has  not  any  strong  aperient  action,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cure  the  use 
of  the  warmer  springs  rather  inclines  to  constipation, 
especially  if  the  waters  promote  perspiration  and  a  more 
plentiful  flow  of  urine.  The  constipation  is,  however, 
only  transitory,  and  a  regular  action  of  the  bowels  is  soon 
established.  Its  effect  on  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems  is  very  various.  In  patients  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment it  causes,  especially  if  they  take  the  warm  springs, 
giddiness,  heaviness  of  the  head,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
nervous  excitement,  and  disturbed  sleep,  for  which 
reason  the  cooler  springs  are  usually  recommended  for 
drinking  in  the  evening.  The  Ems  mineral  waters  exert 
a  strong  influence  on  the  kidneys.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  variation  in  their  action.  The  diuretic  effect  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  not  only  to 
drink  less  of  the  spring  daily,  but  even  to  avoid  drinking 
altogether  for  a  day.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished, sometimes  the  reaction  is  neutral,  but  freshly 
passed  urine  rarely  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Till  now  this 
diuretic  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water,  but  later  examinations  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  slight  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of 
our  waters  plays  an  important  part,  as  it  accelerates  the 
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absorption,  and  the  length  of  time  water  remains  in  the 
stomach,  as  proved  by  Strauss,  is  shorter  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  its  freezing-point.  The  sudorific  effect  of 
our  springs  is  also  very  uncertain.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
the  temperature  and  quantity  of  water  consumed,  and 
is  increased  by  high  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  use  of 
warm  baths. 

At  all  events,  the  waters  taken  even  in  the  usual  daily 
quantities  thoroughly  rinse  and  cleanse  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  which  explains  their  healing  influence  in  cases 
where  absorption  of  inflammatory  exudations  or  the 
removal  of  congestion  are  necessary. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  impossible  satis- 
factorily to  explain  the  effect  of  our  waters  on  all  mucous 
membranes  suffering  from  catarrh.  At  all  events,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  wherever  the  water  touches 
the  mucous  membrane,  in  drinking,  gargling,  inhaling, 
douching,  and  in  syringes  for  the  nose,  besides  mechani- 
cally cleansing  the  linings  from  secretions,  it  has  a  direct 
local  influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
glandular  secretions.  Quite  inexplicable,  however,  is  its 
undoubted  influence  on  the  other  mucous  membranes. 
If  attributed  to  the  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and 
the  consequent  influence  on  the  whole  metabolism,  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
satisfactorily  to  prove  an  increase  of  alkali  in  the  blood 
caused  by  an  increase  of  alkali  in  the  usual  daily  quantity 
of  water  ;  also  the  addition  of  2  grammes  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  the  daily  dose  has  no  influence  on  the  change  of 
albumen,  as  proved  by  experiments  on  animals.  The 
improvement  of  the  general  nutrition,  often  observed 
during  a  cure  at  Ems,  is  not  attributable  so  much  to 
metabolic  assimilation  as  to  increase  of  appetite  and 
improvement  in  digestion. 
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When  desirable,  a  decrease  in  weight  can  be  effected 
by  a  suitable  diet,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  a  cold-water 
treatment. 

(b)  Method  of  Drinking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  which  waters  are 
taken,  also  in  what  quantities  and  at  what  times  during 
the  day.  In  the  course  of  time  our  views  on  this  subject 
have  been  greatly  modified.  In  former  times  much 
larger  quantities  were  ordered  than  are  now  considered 
necessary,  or  even  beneficial. 

The  average  quantity  ordered  to  be  taken  now  is  four 
to  six  glasses  of  200  grammes. 

Of  these,  usually  two  to  three  glasses  are  taken  in  the 
morning  half  to  one  hour  before  breakfast,  and  the 
remainder  either  in  the  morning  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  between  four  and  seven  o'clock, 
or  divided  between  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  water  should  not  be  drunk  rapidly,  but  sipped 
slowly.  An  interval  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  should 
elapse  after  each  glass  before  drinking  the  next.  As  a 
rule,  these  intervals  are  employed  in  taking  a  walk, 
though  it  is  better  for  some  patients  to  remain  quiet. 
Sometimes  the  patient  cannot  take  the  water  on  an 
empty  stomach,  especially  if  he  has  to  walk  to  the 
springs.  Whether  it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  eat  some- 
thing before  going  out,  or  to  have  the  water  brought  to 
the  house  and  consumed  by  the  patient  while  still  in  bed, 
is  a  point  which  must  be  decided  by  the  doctor. 

As  the  effect  of  the  mineral  waters  is  very  various,  it  is 
advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  gradually 
increasing  it  to  the  necessary  amount. 

The  right  choice  of  springs  is,  further,  very  important, 
as  is  also  the  doctor's  decision  whether  the  water  be  taken 
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at  its  natural  temperature,  and  with  or  without  ad- 
ditional ingredients.  For  cooling  purposes  there  are 
two  refrigerating  troughs  beside  each  Kraenchen,  which 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  3'i0  F.  per  minute. 

Reliable  directions  on  these  points  can  only  be  given 
by  a  doctor  conversant  with  the  effect  of  our  springs, 
after  a  careful'  examination  and  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  patient,  and  he  can  also  suggest  any 
alterations  in  treatment  that  may  be  desirable  during 
the  cure. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  BATHING  CURE 

(a)  The  Baths. 

In  the  Kurhaus  there  are  twenty-three,  in  the  Steinernen 
Haus  eight,  in  the  Nassauer  Hof  eight,  in  the  Badehaus 
der  Vier  Tiirme  thirty-four  bathrooms,  of  which  four 
are  arranged  for  carbonic  acid  baths ;  and  in  the 
new  Badehaus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn,  near  the 
Gitterbrucke,  thirty-six  bathrooms,  of  which  nine  are 
arranged  for  carbonic  acid  baths.  There  is  also  a 
Russian  vapour  bath  and  an  electric-light  bath. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bubenquelle  bath  in  the 
Kurhaus,  all  the  baths  belonging  to  Government,  as 
well  as  the  six  bathrooms  of  the  Panorama,  which  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  poor  patients  admitted 
to  this  house,  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  tanks 
filled  by  the  Neuquelle.  But  the  eight  bathrooms  of  the 
Roemerbad,  belonging  to  Herrn  Rucker,  are  supplied 
from  the  Roemerquelle. 

All  the  bathrooms,  except  those  in  the  Steinernen 
Haus,  are  large,  comfortable,  and  airy.  The  price,  vary- 
ing from  80  pfennigs  to  3  marks  for  a  bath,  depends  on 
the  size  and  furniture  of  the  room.  A  carbonic  acid 
mineral  bath  costs  2.50  marks,  a  vapour  bath  2  marks, 
the  electric-light  bath  4  marks,  a  warm  douche  40  pfen- 
nigs.    The  baths  are  of  marble  in  the  Roemerbad  ;  in  the 
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Government  establishments  they  are  of  glazed  white 
tiles,  both  very  easily  kept  clean.  Each  bath  is  fitted 
with  cold  and  warm  mineral  water,  so  that  the  baths  can 
be  taken  at  any  temperature  that  may  be  desired.  Any 
ingredients  ordered  by  the  doctor  can  be  added,  such  as 
salt,  brine,  mother-lye,  etc.  In  nearly  all  the  bath- 
rooms there  are  douches  of  every  kind,  the  pressure  of 
which  can  be  altered  as  desired.  The  Scotch  douches 
are  installed  in  some  of  the  baths.  Lastly,  in  nearly  all 
the  baths  are  appliances  for  vaginal  douching,  which  are 
only  given  by  order  of  the  doctor.  The  Bubenquelle, 
which  was  formerly  used  almost  exclusively  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  naturally  rising  douche  of  950  F.  In  spite 
of  its  widespread  reputation,  this  spring  has  no  advantage 
over  the  others,  which  have  the  same  ingredients  ;  on  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  regulating  its 
temperature,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage. 


(6)  Physiological  Effects  of  the  Baths. 

We  now  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  our  baths, 
but  we  must  first  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  specific  effects  caused  by  the  composition  of  the 
water. 

It  is  true  that,  on  account  of  the  natron  contained  in 
them,  our  waters  soften  the  skin  and  cleanse  it  from  fatty 
matter  better  than  ordinary  water.  But  the  question  of 
the  power  in  healthy  skin  of  absorbing  the  salts  dissolved 
in  bathing  water  has  been  negatived  in  all  newer  exami- 
nations. The  contrary  is  the  case  with  respect  to  gases- 
The  skin  is  really  permeable  to  these  and  all  volatile 
matter.  But  the  carbonic  acid,  which  alone  could  in  this 
way  be  effectual  in  Ems  water,  can  only  act  on  the 
absorption  through  the  skin  in  carbonic-acid  baths,  and 
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then  only  in  a  slight  degree,  on  account  of  the  gaseous 
tension  existing  in  the  blood.  Added  to  this,  the  water 
in  our  baths  is  cooled  before  use,  and  therefore  loses 
nearly  all  the  carbonic  acid  so  plentifully  contained  in 
our  springs.  So  there  is  no  question  of  any  effect  of 
carbonic  acid  in  our  ordinary  mineral  baths.  These  are 
only  efficacious  through  their  temperature,  as  mechanical 
effects,  such  as  those,  for  example,  caused  by  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  do  not  exist  in  our  baths. 

As  a  rule,  our  patients  only  take  a  lukewarm  bath 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  body — 94°  to  95°  F. 

If  it  does  not  last  more  than  twenty-five  minutes,  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  suffers  little  change.  Also 
the  breathing  is  scarcely  affected.  The  number  and 
depths  of  breaths  remain  unaltered.  With  respect  to 
the  heart,  the  circulation,  and  the  metabolic  assimilation, 
there  is  also  no  alteration.  On  the  other  hand,  luke- 
warm baths  reduce  the  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  therefore  have  a  soothing  effect  in  irritable 
nervous  disorders. 

Cold  baths  reduce  temperature,  increase  the  change  of 
adipose  matter,  slacken  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  raise 
the  pressure  of  blood.  Respiration  is  increased  in  a  cold 
bath  by  the  depth  of  each  breath.  A  short  cold  bath  has 
a  refreshing  and  invigorating  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  produces  a  pleasant  sensation  of  comfort. 

Hot  baths  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body,  increase 
the  change  of  adipose  matter  and  of  albuminous  decom- 
position, and  raise  the  pulse,  while  reducing  the  pressure 
of  blood.  The  number  of  breaths  is  also  increased.  As 
to  the  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  warm  baths  of 
longer  duration  have  usually  a  tiring  effect,  and  induce 
sleep.  This  shows  that  by  our  choice  of  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  we  can  make  use  of  all  these  influences, 
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which,  as  I  once  more  repeat,  are  quite  separate  from  the 
mineral  qualities  of  the  water. 

Finally,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  artificially 
produced  carbonic-acid  baths. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  efficacy  of  car- 
bonic-acid baths  in  the  treatment  of  heart  complaints  ; 
but  opinions  vary  as  to  how  to  explain  the  beneficial 
effect  of  these  baths.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  they 
stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  have  a  reflex  influ- 
ence on  the  vascular  nerves  and  the  heart,  thus  altering 
the  work  demanded  of  the  heart.  Whether  the  latter 
be  increased  or  diminished  is  the  question.  To  decide 
this,  Dr.  Hensen,  senior  physician  of  the  medical  clinic 
at  Kiel,  tried  the  effect  of  the  artificially  produced 
carbonic-acid  baths  prepared  according  to  Schott's  pre- 
scription on  several  patients  suffering  from  heart  disease 
in  the  clinic  at  Leipsic,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  baths  caused  an  increased  action  of  the  hearty 
which  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  Aug.  Schott.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  baths  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  action  of  the  heart  by  exercise,  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  suit  the  temperature,  duration,  and  number  of  the 
baths,  and  the  strength  of  the  carbonic  acid,  to  the 
capability  of  the  heart,  so  as  not  to  overtax  it.  We 
hear  with  pleasure  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  utilizing  the  carbonic  acid  so  plentifully  contained  in 
our  springs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  in  possession  of  natural  carbonic-acid  baths. 


(c)  Method  of  Bathing. 

The  baths  are  generally  begun  a  few  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  drinking  cure.  Whether  the 
patient  takes  these  baths  at  all,  and,  if  so,  how  often, 
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must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  doctor.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  take  warm  baths  often  in  the  case 
of  patients  suffering  from  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
organs  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  have  a  suitable 
course  of  cold-water  treatment  to  harden  against  change 
of  temperature. 

The  times  for  bathing  must  also  be  prescribed  by  the 
doctor.  As  a  rule,  the  baths  are  taken  here  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  after  breakfast.  If  taken  before  break- 
fast, it  is  better  to  do  so  before  drinking  the  waters,  as 
the  bath,  following  closely  on  the  water,  increases  the 
diuresis,  and  thus  the  mineral  water  passes  too  quickly 
through  the  body.  The  baths  can  also  be  taken  before 
supper. 

But  at  whatever  time  of  day  the  baths  are  taken,  the 
patient  should  never  bathe  immediately  after  a  meal  or 
when  hot  or  tired. 

The  temperature  of  the  baths  must  also  be  decided 
by  the  doctor.  The  most  usual  temperature  taken  is 
between  940  and  95°  F — 20  to  30  F.  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  need  not  necessarily 
remain  the  same,  but  it  is  often  advisable  with  hot  baths 
to  begin  with  a  lower  temperature,  and  gradually  to 
increase  until  the  necessary  heat  is  obtained.  With  cold 
baths  the  contrary  is  advisable — namely,  to  decrease 
slowly  to  the  temperature  prescribed. 

The  duration  of  a  bath  usually  begins  with  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  gradually  increases  to  thirty  minutes. 
It  is  quite  exceptional  to  remain  longer  than  half  an 
hour  in  a  bath.  The  water  should  reach  to  the  neck, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  the  patient 
should  not  lie  quite  still,  as  a  rule,  but  should  move 
slightly,  but  not  with  too  much  exertion. 
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Should  there  be  an  inclination  to  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  head,  a  cold  compress  should  be  placed  on  it.  This, 
however,  rarely  occurs  when  the  lukewarm  baths, 
usually  prescribed  here,  are  taken. 

After  the  bath  the  body  should  be  quickly  dried  and 
well  rubbed.  If  the  patient  be  delicate  this  can  be  done 
by  the  attendants. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  after  the  bath  depends 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath,  and  the  weather.  Rheumatic  patients  and  ladies 
suffering  from  uterine  troubles  ought  to  go  home  at  once 
and  rest  on  the  sofa  or  in  bed  for  half  an  hour  to  one 
hour  ;  for  other  patients,  especially  after  cool  baths,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  a  walk. 

Women  must  not  bathe  during  the  monthly  period  or 
in  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  last 
six  months  two  to  three  lukewarm  baths  can  be  taken 
every  week  if  there  is  no  inclination  to  miscarriage. 


CHAPTER  V 

INHALING 

One  of  our  most  efficacious  and  absolutely  necessary 
cure  treatments  is  that  of  inhaling — so  much  so  that,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  our  inhaling  establishments  have 
so  increased  and  improved  that  Ems  is  certainly  un- 
rivalled in  the  number  and  perfection  of  its  inhaling 
arrangements.  Patients  can  inhale  actively  at  appa- 
ratuses or  passively  in  large  rooms  or  isolated  cabinets, 
the  air  of  both  being  saturated  with  a  fine  spray  of 
mineral  water. 

A.  Inhalation  of  Atomized  Mineral  Water,  of  Dissolved 
Medicaments  and  Vapours. 

(a)  Active  Method — Breathing  at  an  Apparatus. 

There  are  eight  different  ways  of  active  inhaling.  The 
directions  of  the  doctor  must  be  closely  followed  during 
their  use,  as  their  success  depends  on  the  correct  position 
of  the  patient's  body,  head,  and  tongue,  and  also  on  the 
breathing. 

i.  The  Lewin  Apparatus,  in  which  the  atomization  is 
caused  by  the  contact  of  the  fluid  with  a  disc,  is  intended 
solely  for  inhaling  mineral  water  with  or  without  salt 
from  the  springs,  and  is  used,  as  a  rule,  only  for  inhaling 
through  the  mouth.     It  is  true  one  can  inhale  through 
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the  nose  by  the  aid  of  an  india-rubber  cap  fitted  with 
two  nasal  pieces,  but  in  practice  this  method  of  inhaling 
has  not  proved  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  the  spray  that  reaches  the  nose.  At  all  the  apparatuses 
used  at  Ems  it  is  possible  to  change  the  glass  tube 
through  which  one  inhales,  so  that  each  patient  can 
bring  his  own  tube. 

2.  The  Schnitzler  Apparatus  (Gobel's  Duplex),  in  which 
the  compressed  air,  escaping  through  a  capillary  tube, 
meets  the  fluid  at  its  mouth,  and  blows  it  into  spray. 
This  apparatus,  which  allows  the  use  of  dissolved  medica- 
ments, is  particularly  suited  to  inhaling  through  the 
nose,  but  it  forces  the  spray  with  such  energy  down  the 
mucous  lining  that  it  acts  more  as  a  douche  than  as  an 
inhalation.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  effectual  where 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  hard,  adherent  secretions.  It 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  nose  baths  and  douches  for 
this  purpose,  because  with  a  dry  catarrh  the  crusts 
generally  adhere  to  the  roof  of  the  nose,  and  are  out  of 
reach  of  the  fluid  flowing  from  the  douche  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  nose,  whilst  the  spray  of  water  has  a  strong 
effect  high  up  the  nose.  By  gradually  decreasing  the 
temperature  of  these  inhalations  they  are  further  ex- 
cellent for  strengthening  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose, but  the  patient  must  on  no  account  use  them  too  hot. 

3.  The  Gobel  Apparatuses  Unicum  and  Solo  are  in 
the  main  the  same  as  those  of  Schnitzler,  except  that 
here  the  spray  escapes  through  a  bent  glass  pipe. 
Apparatus  Unicum  has  a  short  straight  atomizing- 
tube,  which  causes  the  escaping  spray  to  strike  against 
the  inside  of  the  surrounding  glass  tube,  and  atomizes 
it  in  a  fine  cloud  well  suited  for  the  most  sensitive 
patients,  who  can  inhale  it  without  its  causing  them 
to  retch. 
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Apparatus  Solo  differs  from  Unicum  in  having  a  bent 
atomizing-tube,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
surrounding  glass  tube.  Consequently  the  spray  is  not 
so  fine  and  mild  as  in  Unicum.  Apparatus  Solo  is  par- 
ticularly suited  for  nose  inhalations,  with  the  addition 
of  the  above-mentioned  india-rubber  cap. 

From  this  group  of  apparatuses,  which  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  complaints  of  the  upper  respiratory 
organs,  those  of  Heyer,  von  Hossle,  and  Bulling  differ 
m  having  arrangements  by  which  the  spray  can  be 
warmed  ad  libitum.  These  apparatuses  are  particularly 
suited  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral-water  spray  mixed 
with  volatile  medicaments,  which,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  spray  is  higher  than  that  of  the  blood,  are  pre- 
cipitated on  the  cooler  mucous  lining  of  the  air-tubes. 
As  it  has  further  been  proved  that  finely  atomized  liquids 
and  vapours  penetrate  into  the  bronchioles,  and  even 
into  the  lung  cells  (pulmonary  vesicles),  provided  the 
power  of  suction  of  these  is  not  decreased  by  any  lung 
complaint,  this  form  of  inhalation  is  particularly  effec- 
tive in  the  lower  parts  of  the  breathing-tubes.  The  pas- 
sive method,  which  is  also  useful  in  similar  cases,  will  be 
described  later. 

4.  In  the  Heyer  Apparatus  the  atomization  is  effected 
by  means  of  pressure  of  air  through  two  Bergson 
suction-tubes.  The  atomization  takes  place  outside  the 
apparatus,  and  the  vapour  is  warmed  by  passing  through 
a  long  glass  pipe  capable  of  being  changed,  which  lies  in 
warm  water,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  brought 
by  an  automatic  regulator  to  the  prescribed  warmth. 
The  thermometer  fastened  to  the  lid  of  the  apparatus 
shows  the  temperature  of  the  warm  water,  not  that  of 
the  spray  to  be  inhaled. 

5.  Von  Hossle's  Apparatus  Ideal  consists  of  a  boiler 
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with  a  lining,  between  which  and  the  outer  boiler  is  a 
coiled  tube.  Compressed  air,  passing  through  this  tube, 
forms  the  motive  power.  The  remainder  of  the  space 
between  lining  and  boiler  is  filled  with  hot  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  gas  flame,  which 
heats  the  compressed  air  and  also  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
In  the  latter  a  glass  is  hung  filled  with  the  medicament 
to  be  inhaled,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  glass  cap. 
The  atomization  is  effected  by  means  of  two  Bergson 
suction-tubes,  one  of  which  is  carried  through  the  lid 
of  the  apparatus,  the  other  being  inside  the  boiler.  The 
temperature  of  the  spray  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
thermometer  in  the  lid,  which  is  so  placed  just  in  front 
of  the  atomizer  as  to  divert  the  particles  not  already 
finely  enough  diffused.  The  warm  vapour  is  prevented 
from  cooling  by  the  position  of  the  inhaling-tube  to 
which  the  mouth-  or  nose-piece  is  fastened,  it  forming  a 
side-branch  of  the  glass  cover  which  closes  the  apparatus. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  apparatuses  of  Heyer  and 
von  Hossle  is  that  the  spray  only  comes  into  contact 
with  glass,  not  with  any  kind  of  metal. 

6.  The  Bulling  Apparatus,  contrary  to  the  two  latter 
apparatuses,  is  worked  by  steam,  and  not  by  compressed 
air.  The  medicament  to  be  inhaled  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
having  a  spout  with  a  narrow  slit  opening.  The  steam, 
passing  across  this,  raises  the  fluid  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. The  spray,  which  has  a  very  high  temperature — 
as  high  as  1760  F. — now  passes  through  a  cylinder  to 
which  an  ingenious  arrangement  admits  cold  air  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantities,  thus  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spray,  as  shown  by  a  thermometer. 

7.  The  Heryng  Apparatus  is  supplied  with  a  thermo- 
regulator,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  temperature  of  the 
spray  can  vary  at  will  from  950  to   1580  F.     By  the 
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addition  of  a  lyre-shaped  glass  tube,  the  lumen  of  which 
becomes  alternately  wider  and  narrower,  it  is  possible 
to  vaporize  and  use  for  inhaling  purposes  several  anti- 
septic balsamic  and  anaesthetic  medicaments  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1310  F.,  which  usually  require  a  tem- 
perature of  2120  to  4560  F. 

8.  The  Gobel  Apparatus  "Thermo  "  differs  from  the  rest 
in  having  no  spray  appliance.  It  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  inhalation  of  volatile  medicaments  and  vapours.  It 
consists  of  a  Wulf  bottle  with  three  additions — one  for 
a  filter  of  wadding,  one  for  a  thermometer,  and  one  for 
a  spherical  valve.  The  outer  air  enters  the  bottle 
through  the  filter,  and  is  inhaled  through  the  valve, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  the  exhaled  breath 
from  entering  the  bottle.  The  heating  is  by  means  of 
a  water-bath  warmed  by  electricity. 

The  Government  establishments  are  supplied  exclu- 
sively with  Schnitzler  and  Lewin  apparatuses  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  the  Commissariats-gebaude,  opposite  the  Kur- 
haus,  there  are  thirteen  Schnitzler  and  eleven  Lewin 
apparatuses. 

(2)  In  the  new  Badehaus,  sixteen  Schnitzler  and  four- 
teen Lewin  apparatuses. 

(3)  In  the  Europaischen  Hof,  eighteen  Schnitzler  and 
nine  Levin  apparatuses. 

The  private  inhaling  establishments  are  the  Romer- 
bad,  with  ten  Schnitzler  and  two  Gobel  Unicum  ap- 
paratuses—  the  former  can  also  be  used  as  Lewin 
apparatuses  by  the  addition  of  a  glass  tube  ;  the  Gobel 
establishment,  with  eighteen  apparatuses  changeable  as 
Unicum  or  Solo  ;  and  the  Gobel,  Heyer,  and  Wilhelms 
Inhalatoriums,  with  two  Schnitzler  apparatuses  in  each. 

Of  the  warm  apparatuses,  there  are  thirty-one  of  the 
von    Hossle    apparatuses  and  five  Heryng  in  the  Wil- 
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helms  Inhalatorium,  forty  Bulling  apparatuses  at 
Bulling's,  and  twenty  Heyer  apparatuses  at  Heyer's. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  "Thermo"  apparatuses 
at  Gobel's. 

The  price  of  an  inhalation  is  50  pfennig  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishments,  and  at  Heyer's,  and  Gobel's  also, 
50  pfennig,  but  60  pfennig  with  medicaments  ;  at  the 
von  Hossle  apparatuses  75  pfennig  ;  at  the  Thermo, 
80  pfennig  ;  at  the  Bulling  apparatuses  1  mark,  or  a 
subscription  price  of  60  pfennig.  Inhalations  in 
separate  apartments  at  Heyer's  and  the  new  Badehaus 
cost  1  mark. 

(b)  Passive  Method. 

The  principal  difference  in  this  method  consists,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  the  inhaling  not  being  carried 
out  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  but  in  large  rooms,  in 
which  the  mineral  water,  either  pure  or  with  an  addition 
of  volatile  medicaments,  is  atomized,  filling  the  entire 
room,  and  can  be  inhaled  by  the  patients  without  their 
being  in  any  way  disturbed  in  their  movements  or 
their  occupations  (reading  or  writing). 

/.  Inhalation  of  Ems  Brine  with  Pine-needle  Extract. — 
For  this  purpose  there  are  five  different  methods  at 
Ems  : 

1.  The  Wasmuth  Apparatus  is  founded  on  the  single- 
jet  method,  by  which  the  jet  of  water  is  forced  at  high 
pressure  through  a  fine  opening,  and  is  atomized  by 
concussion  with  a  hard  surface.  In  the  Wasmuth 
apparatus  this  atomization  takes  place  in  a  wide  tube, 
and  not  only  one  jet  is  used,  but  several  jets  of 
0'2  inch,  under  a  pressure  of  6  to  8  atmospheres,  meet 
at  a  sharp  angle.  The  spray  thus  formed  strikes  several 
times  against  arched  surfaces  before  issuing  in  the  form 
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of  the  finest  vapour  from  an  apparatus  hanging  from 
the  ceiling.  One  great  advantage  of  the  Wasmuth 
system  is  that  the  vital  energy  contained  in  the  spray 
continually  sucks  in  the  fresh  air  from  without,  thus 
causing  a  very  complete  ventilation  of  the  inhaling-room. 
Of  these  Wasmuth  apparatuses,  there  are  five  at  work 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium.  Half 
of  the  wall  is  fitted  up  with  twenty-eight  cabinets  for 
separate  inhalations  ;  the  other  half  forms  a  large  room 
where  thirty  to  thirty-five  patients  can  inhale  at  the 
same  time.    The  price  for  an  inhalation  is  i  mark  an  hour. 

2.  The  Heyer  Apparatus  consists  of  thi-ee  Bergson 
suction-tubes,  which  throw  the  spray  against  a  movable 
glass  screen.  The  larger  drops  trickle  down  the  screen, 
and  collect  in  the  brine  vessel  attached  beneath  it,  and 
only  the  finest  spray  fills  the  inhaling-room. 

In  Heyer's  Inhalatorium  there  are  eight  such  appara- 
tuses in  four  large  rooms,  which  can  accommodate  in 
all  sixty  persons.  Besides  these,  Heyer  has  three  single 
cabinets  and  a  separate  room,  each  fitted  with  an 
apparatus,  where  one  patient  can  inhale  by  himself. 
Ventilation  is  carried  on  by  electric  fans. 

The  price  for  inhaling  in  the  large  rooms  is  i  mark  an 
hour,  in  the  single  cabinets  2  marks,  in  the  separate 
room  3  marks. 

3.  The  Gobel  Apparatus,  Imperator,  has  an  atomizer 
consisting  of  four  to  five  Bergson  suction-tubes  arranged 
in  a  circle.  The  jets  of  spray  issuing  from  these  pass 
through  a  wide  perpendicular  glass  tube,  and  dash 
against  a  funnel-shaped  screen,  which  diverts  the  larger 
drops,  so  that  only  the  finest  spray  reaches  the  upper 
end  of  the  glass  tube  and  enters  the  inhaling-room. 

There  is  accommodation  at  Gobel's  for  eighty-seven 
persons  in  five  large  rooms  and  one  cabinet  with  seven 
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apparatuses.  They  are  ventilated  by  means  of  re- 
volving fans  and  counter-current  ventilators.  The  price 
of  inhaling  is  i  mark  an  hour. 

4.  The  Bulling  Atomizer  produces  an  extremely  fine 
spray  by  the  free  importation  of  dry  compressed  air. 
The  mouth  of  the  atomizing-pipe  is  surrounded  by 
several  shorter  or  longer  tubes,  through  which  an  exactly 
calculated  quantity  of  compressed  air  is  diffused  into 
the  inhaling-room.  Through  the  strong  pressure  of  this 
air,  the  spray,  rising  from  the  atomizing-pipe,  is  formed 
into  the  finest  drops,  which  are  further  reduced  in  size 
by  the  tendency  of  the  compressed  air  quickly  to  absorb 
vapour.  This  produces  an  extremely  fine  degree  of 
atomization.  At  the  same  time,  the  constant  supply 
of  compressed  air,  warmed  beforehand  by  a  radiator, 
thoroughly  ventilates  the  inhalatorium. 

At  Bulling's  there  are  thirty  single  cabinets  with  an 
apparatus  in  each,  and  a  larger  room  with  four  appara- 
tuses for  a  party  of  ten  persons.  The  price  for  inhaling 
in  the  room  is  1.50  marks  for  half  an  hour,  subscription 
price  1  mark  ;  in  the  single  cabinets  2  marks,  or 
1.65  marks  subscription  price. 

5.  The  Clar  Apparatus  closely  resembles  that  of  Heyer. 
Here  also  there  are  three  Bergson  suction-tubes  starting 
from  a  vessel  filled  with  brine  ;  they  precipitate  the 
spray  against  a  glass,  which  returns  to  the  brine  vessel 
the  drops  that  are  not  fine  enough.  The  apparatuses  of 
Clar  and  Heyer  only  differ  in  their  outer  form  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  glass  screen. 

The  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium  has  eleven  single  cabinets, 
each  containing  a  Clar  apparatus,  which  is  rinsed  out 
after  every  patient  by  a  hose  fastened  to  the  water- 
pipes.     Ventilation  is  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

The  price  for  an  inhalation  in  these  separate  cabinets 
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is  1.50  marks  an  hour.  As  the  respiration  in  these 
vapour  inhalatoriums  is  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with- 
out any  exertion,  the  length  of  time  spent  in  inhaling 
can  be  much  longer  than  when  breathing  at  an  apparatus. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  from  half  to  one  hour.  The  value  of 
these  inhalations  consists  in  their  exerting,  like  the 
warm  inhalations,  a  direct  influence  on  the  more  deeply 
seated  air-passages,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  local 
treatment ;  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  smaller  cavities 
of  the  nose,  so  difficult  of  access.  These  inhalations, 
carried  on  for  a  longer  time  in  the  large  rooms,  have 
been  especially  efficacious  after  an  operation  for  sinus 
suppuration. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  that  infection  through  the 
coughed-up  sputum,  even  in  the  large  rooms,  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  the  dampness  of  the  air  in  the  inhaling- 
room  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  drying-up  of  the  sputum 
impossible,  even  if,  contrary  to  rules,  it  should  not  have 
been  expectorated  into  the  spittoons  ;  and  all  possibility 
of  a  direct  infection  by  coughed-up  atomized  sputum  is 
also  precluded,  as  the  patients  are  sufficiently  far  apart, 
and  the  finest  particles  coughed  up  would  at  once  be 
struck  to  the  ground  by  the  vapour. 

II.  Inhalation  of  Lignosulphite. — Lignosulphite,  ob- 
tained by  the  manufacture  of  cellulose,  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  volatile  balsamic  components,  the 
effective  ingredient  sulphuric  acid.  The  application  of 
lignosulphite  as  a  remedy  is  effected  by  means  of  a  con- 
struction of  fir-branches — a  kind  of  small  gradation 
works — which  vaporize  the  lignosulphite,  and  the  patient 
breathes  the  air  saturated  with  lignosulphite.  There  is 
such  an  apparatus  in  the  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium. 

The  inventor  of  lignosulphite,  Dr.  Hartmann,  of 
Hallein,  considers  these  inhalations  as  beneficial  in  cases 
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of  tuberculosis,  an  assertion  not  proved,  however,  by 
experiments  made  in  the  clinics  at  Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand,  lignosulphite  has  a  decided  effect 
in  decreasing  the  secretions,  and  is  therefore  recom- 
mended for  bronchial  catarrh  with  plentiful  expectora- 
tion, and  also  for  bronchiectasis. 

The  inclination  to  cough  often  noticeable  in  com- 
mencing the  inhalations  disappears  after  a  time  if  there 
is  not  a  still  stronger  irritation  in  the  larynx,  which 
would  warn  against  the  use  of  lignosulphite.  I  have 
also  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  appetite  caused  by 
lignosulphite.  The  inhalation  usually  lasts  half  to  one 
hour,  and  costs  i  mark  an  hour. 


B.  Pneumatic  Inhalation. 

Pneumatic  inhalation  affects  disorders  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  by  raising  or  lowering  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. It  can  be  done  in  two  ways — either  by  breathing 
at  an  apparatus,  which  naturally  only  locally  affects  the 
organs  situated  in  the  chest  (active  method)  ;  or  by 
allowing  the  altered  pressure  of  air  to  affect  the  whole 
body,  as  in  the  pneumatic  chambers  (passive  method). 

(a)  Active  Method. 

Arrangements  for  the  active  pneumatic  method  are  to 
be  found  in  the  establishments  of  Gobel  and  Heyer,  and 
in  the  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium.  Gobel  has  put  up  several 
double  apparatuses  of  his  own  construction,  which  are 
worked  by  the  water  contained  in  them  being  continually 
renewed  by  the  town  water-works.  They  have  arrange- 
ments for  warming  the  air,  and  also  for  adding  volatile 
medicaments  and  atomized  mineral  water,  thus  allowing 
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the  patient  to  respire  condensed  and  rarefied  air  of  any 
desired  pressure  and  consistency.  The  usual  method  is 
alternately  to  inhale  condensed  air  and  exhale  rarefied  air. 
The  air  is  condensed  and  rarefied  by  means  of  separate 
machines,  and  these,  as  also  the  tubes,  hose,  and  the 
passages  in  the  breathing-valve,  only  admit  the  air  in 
one  direction,  so  that  the  exhaled  air  never  comes  into 
contact  with  that  which  is  to  be  inhaled.  As  each 
patient  has  his  own  mouthpiece,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  observed  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  the 
possibility  of  infection  by  inhaling  is  practically  excluded. 

In  Gobel's  inhalatorium  are  thirty-two  places  for 
pneumatic  inhalations  in  two  large  rooms,  and  three  in 
a  smaller  room  intended  for  single  inhalations. 

The  price  for  half  an  hour  in  the  large  general  room  is 
i  mark,  in  the  separate  cabinets  1.50  marks. 

The  Dupont-Mathieu  and  the  Heyer  apparatuses  very 
much  resemble  that  of  Gobel,  and  are  equally  good. 
Of  the  former,  there  are  fourteen  in  the  Wilhelms 
Inhalatorium,  and  in  the  Bulling  Inhalatorium  eight, 
whilst  of  the  latter  there  are  at  Heyer 's  nineteen  in 
four  rooms,  and  also  one  in  a  separate  room  intended 
for  single  inhalations.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  at 
Gobel's. 

I  must  refrain  from  entering  into  the  psychological 
effects  of  pneumatic  treatment,  as  opinions  vary  con- 
siderably on  the  results  afforded  by  the  various  experi- 
ments. ; 

It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  pneumatic  inhala- 
tions act  like  gymnastic  exercises  upon  insufficient  action 
of  the  lungs,  be  this  caused  by  disease  of  the  lung  tissue 
itself,  or  by  stiffness  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  by 
insufficient  development  of  the  breathing  muscles,  or, 
finally,  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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bronchial  tubes  or  the  obstruction  of  the  tubes  by 
phlegm. 

The  observation  can  constantly  be  made  that  the 
breathing  power  improves  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
increases. 

Pneumatic  inhalations  are  advisable,  therefore,  in 
cases  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  of  emphysema  of 
narrow-chested  children,  and  of  grown-up  people  who 
breathe  superficially,  as  well  as  after  pleurisy.  Also 
in  cases  of  asthma  they  are  effectual  during  the  time 
when  the  patient  can  breathe  freely,  especially  if  the 
asthma  is  caused  by  catarrh  ;  in  purely  nervous  asthma 
cases  they  are  often  entirely  without  effect. 

(b)  Passive  Treatment. 

The  passive  pneumatic  treatment  has  long  been 
practised  at  Ems. 

The  first  pneumatic  '  bells  '  were  arranged  here  by 
Dr.  Lange  in  1866,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  use. 

We  now  possess  model  pneumatic  rooms,  built  by  an 
engineer — von  Hossle,  from  Munich,  who  also  built 
those  at  Reichenhall,  Kissingen,  and  Ischl.  In  a  wing 
of  the  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium,  specially  built  for  this 
purpose,  there  are  three  of  these  rooms,  each  with  a 
small  ante-chamber.  The  rooms  are  built  entirely  of 
iron,  lined  with  wood,  to  make  the  temperature  more 
easily  regulated  and  less  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
outside  temperature.  They  are  11  feet  6  inches  long. 
9  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  9  feet  2  inches  high,  thus 
having  a  cubic  area  of  1,055  cubic  feet,  so  that  each 
of  the  ten  inmates  has  105^  cubic  feet  of  air. 
The  ante-chamber  is  4  feet  by  3  feet  3  inches, 
and  6  feet  6  inches  high.  It  serves  in  case  of 
necessity  like  a  lock  on  a  river,  allowing  one    patienl 
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to  leave  the  pneumatic  room  without  disturbing  the 
rest. 

What  distinguishes  these  pneumatic  rooms  from  the 
'  bells  '  formerly  in  use  is  their  shape  and  outfit.  As 
far  as  compatible  with  its  hygienic  purpose,  everything 
has  been  done  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant 
sitting-room.  This  is  principally  done  by  well  lighting 
it.  Unlike  the  dark  bells,'  each  room  has  five  windows, 
50  by  27  inches  large.  It  is  also  supplied  with  electric 
light,  so  that  on  dull  days  patients  can  while  away  the 
time  by  reading. 

The  walls  are  painted  with  enamel  paint,  and  are 
easily  washed,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum. 
In  the  middle  of  each  room  is  a  table,  surrounded  by 
ten  comfortable  cane  arm-chairs.  Mirrors,  pictures, 
and  flowers  give  the  room  a  homelike  air. 

The  spittoons  are  automatically  rinsed  with  water, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  no  compressed  air  escapes 
with  the  water.  Drinking-water  is  also  laid  on,  and  each 
room  has  a  telephone  to  the  bureau. 

The  pneumatic  action  is  caused  by  two  20  horse-power 
electro-motors  and  three  air-pumps,  which  renew  the 
air  to  a  degree  formerly  unknown.  The  pumped-in  air 
is  cleansed  by  wadding  filters,  and  enters  the  room  just 
above  the  floor  from  the  two  opposite  walls,  thus  effecting 
an  even  distribution.  The  stale  air  is  usually  removed 
by  means  of  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  with  a  very  finely 
adjusted  stop-cock.  The  ventilation  takes  place  with- 
out causing  any  perceptible  draught.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  in  each  room  is  registered  by  a  mercurial  pressure 
gauge.  A  safety  valve  in  the  air  regulator  prevents  the 
pressure  from  rising  above  the  fixed  height.  One  room 
has  as  its  highest  pressure  1-26  atmospheres,  the 
other  two  1-42  atmospheres.     The  cooling  apparatus  is 
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so  perfect  that  a  trained  attendant  can  regulate  the 
temperature  of  each  room  without  altering  the  plentiful 
supply  of  compressed  air.  The  inhalation  usually  lasts 
one  and  three-quarter  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour 
must  be  reckoned  for  the  increase  and  half  for  the 
decrease  of  the  air-pressure.     The  price  is  3  marks. 

The  use  of  the  pneumatic  rooms  is  allowed  only  by 
order  of  a  doctor.  The  same  applies  to  the  change 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  pressure. 

The  physiological  effect  of  the  pneumatic  rooms  is 
twofold  :  one  is  mechanical,  resulting  from  increased 
pressure  ;  the  other  chemical,  in  consequence  of  increased 
absorption  of  oxygen. 

The  pressure  of  air  has  at  first  a  disagreeable  effect 
on  the  ears,  a  discomfort  which  can  be  prevented  by 
stopping  the  ears  with  cotton-wool,  and  by  forcible 
respiration  with  the  mouth  and  nose  closed. 

A  decided  influence  on  the  respiration  is  noticeable  ; 
the  number  of  respirations  is  diminished  and  their 
depth  increased.  In  consequence  of  the  compression 
of  air  in  the  intestines,  the  diaphragm  sinks  and  the 
lungs  expand.  The  effect  on  the  circulation  is  that  the 
pulse  is  lower  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries 
higher. 

The  chemical  result  is  an  increase  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed,  which  improves  the  metabolic  assimilation. 
The  pneumatic  rooms  are  therefore  beneficial  in 
cases  of  bronchial  catarrh,  especially  in  connexion 
with  emphysema  ;  also  for  asthma  if  accompanied,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  with  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
especially  of  the  smaller  ones.  Whilst  the  result  is  often 
excellent  in  these  cases,  passive  pneumatic  treatment 
often  fails  totally  in  cases  of  purely  nervous  asthma. 
Finally,  the  treatment  in  pneumatic  rooms  is  suited  to 
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disorders  resulting  from  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  as 
also  to  the  humming  in  the  ears  which  is  the  after-effect 
of  otitis,  but  it  is  prejudicial  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  in  haemoptysis,  and  advanced  atheroma. 

C.  Inhalation  of  Gases. 

In  Heyer's  Inhalatorium  there  is  a  Heyer  apparatus 
for  inhaling  oxygen,  at  which  oxygen  can  be  inhaled 
pure,  or  mixed  with  any  percentage  of  air.  A  small 
meter  attached  to  the  apparatus  shows  the  amount  of 
gas  used,  I  litre  costing  5  pfennig. 

Opinions  as  to  the  value  of  these  oxygen  inhalations 
are  very  varied.  Michaelis,  at  the  Eighteenth  Congress 
for  Internal  Medicine  at  Wiesbaden  (1900),  warmly 
recommended  them  in  all  complaints  resulting  from 
want  of  oxygen,  whilst  Aron,  in  the  following  year  at 
the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  denied  their  utility  except 
in  cases  of  carbonic  oxide  poisoning. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FURTHER  USES  OF  THE  MINERAL  WATERS 

(a)  Nasal  Douches. 

Nasal  douches  with  Ems  mineral  water  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse 
and  free  the  nasal  cavity  from  muco-purulent  secretion 
and  dry  crusts.  These  douches  should  on  no  account  be 
used  too  hot.  They  can  be  taken  either  by  drawing  up 
the  water  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  from  a  glass, 
or  by  means  of  a  teaspoon,  or,  better  still,  by  using  a 
nasal  glass  made  for  this  purpose,  from  which  the  water 
is  poured  into  the  nose,  the  head  being  thrown  back, 
while  pronouncing  a  long,  loud  '  Hah  !'  or  '  Hee  !'  This 
causes  the  soft  palate  to  rise  and  close  the  nose  from  the 
throat.  By  moving  the  head  to  and  fro  whilst  emitting 
the  sound  the  nasal  cavity  can  be  more  thoroughly 
rinsed.  The  water  can  then  either  be  swallowed  or 
allowed  to  flow  back  through  the  hose  by  bending  the 
head  forwards.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this 
process  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  violent  use  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, which  would  otherwise  easily  cause  earache. 

{b)  Gargling. 

Gargling  with  mineral  water  has  been  in  favour  since 
olden  times,  but  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  properly  carried  out. 
The  various  methods  of  gargling  are  as  follows  : 
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1.  Pharynx  Gargling  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  tongue  is  put  out  slightly,  or,  better  still,  is  held  quite 
flat — this  must  be  practised  before  a  looking-glass — then 
a  not  too  large  mouthful  of  water  is  taken,  and,  throw- 
ing back  the  head,  this  must  be  allowed  to  flow  slowly 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  breathing  slowly  and  quietly. 

2.  Larynx  Gargling  is  a  method  as  yet  little  known, 
and  is  recommended  by  the  French  Dr.  Guinier,  of 
Canteret.  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this  method  to  a 
description  given  me  personally  by  Dr.  Heryng,  a  throat 
specialist  of  Warsaw,  and  am  all  the  more  indebted  to 
him  for  the  permission  to  publish  his  description  here) 
because  Guinier's  pamphlet,  '  Method  et  Pratique  du 
Gargarisme  Laryngo-Nasal,'  is  out  of  print,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Larynx  gargling  can  only  be  successful  if  just  as  much 
water  is  taken  into  the  mouth  as  suffices  to  fill  the  funnel- 
shaped  opening  of  the  larynx,  as  otherwise  the  water 
overflows  into  the  oesophagus,  causing  a  desire  to  swallow 
which  renders  larynx  gargling  impossible.  Therefore, 
not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  water  should  be  taken 
into  the  mouth.  The  tongue  should  then  be  flattened 
by  holding  the  breath  and  raising  the  uvula  ;  then,  the 
head  being  thrown  back,  the  water  flows  backwards  over 
the  slope  of  the  tongue,  and  disappears  into  the  opening 
of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  Heryng  made  observations,  which  proved  that  the 
water  really  enters  the  larynx.  He  watched  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  had  attained  so  great  a  facility  in  larynx 
gargling  that  the  operation  could  be  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
and  saw  that  the  vocal  cords  approached  each  other 
and  the  ligaments  shifted  so  far  towards  the  middle  as 
to  half  cover  the  vocal  cords,  which  were  closed  and 
covered  by  the  water. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  breathe  during  the  larynx 
gargling,  as  the  water  then  enters  the  trachea  and  causes 
violent  coughing. 

This  also  proves  that  the  water  really  reaches  the 
vocal  cords.  After  the  water  has  remained  for  a  time 
at  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  the  patient  must  eject  it 
by  forcibly  exhaling  ;  then  again  he  inhales,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  several  times.  Naturally,  every  one 
is  not  at  first  successful  in  this  procedure,  which  often 
requires  long  practice  with  drawn  breath,  raised  uvula, 
and  flat  tongue  before  proficiency  is  attained.  This  can 
best  be  achieved  by  watching  a  yawn  in  the  looking-glass, 
or  by  slowly  exhaling  while  repeating  the  sound  '  Ah,  ah, 
ah  !'  or  '  A,  a,  a  !' 

Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  head, 
which  must  not  be  thrown  back  too  far,  as  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx  is  then  too  much  flattened  by  the  tension 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  oesophagus. 

3.  Larynx  Nasal  Gargle. — Instead  of  ejecting  the  water 
in  the  larynx  through  the  mouth,  the  patient  can  do  so 
through  the  nose.  According  to  Guinier,  this  is  done  as 
follows  : 

After  completing  the  larynx  gargle,  during  which  the 
head  must  not  be  thrown  back,  the  patient  should  close 
his  lips  and  try  to  suppress  a  yawn,  which  causes  a 
relaxation  of  the  soft  palate.  If  he  then  quickly  bends 
forward  and  retches,  a  portion  of  the  gargle-water  will 
flow  down  the  nose,  always  supposing  the  passage  of  the 
latter  to  be  free.  This  procedure  can  only  prove  suc- 
cessful if  carried  out  spontaneously  and  without  too 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

4.  Pharynx  Nasal  Gargle. — The  method  recommended 
by  Mosler  is  better  known,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult 
for  a  patient  to  carry  it  out. 
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The  patient  takes  a  small  mouthful  of  water,  throws 
back  the  head,  and,  taking  a  breath  through  the  nose, 
lets  the  water  flow  far  down  the  throat.  He  then 
exhales  through  the  nose  ;  the  breath  forces  the  water 
into  the  nose,  down  which  it  flows  as  soon  as  the  head 
takes  its  normal  position. 

Beneficial  as  gargling  is  for  many  patients,  I  must 
warn  them  not  to  overdo  it  ;  also  to  take  care  that 
the  water  is  not  too  hot.  Many  patients,  for  example, 
after  gargling  with  the  Kesselbrunnen,  have  at  first  a 
feeling  of  relief,  which  is  followed  by  a  dry  burning 
sensation,  caused,  as  shown  by  the  examination  of  the 
throat,  by  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  resulting 
from  the  use  of  hot  water.  As  a  rule,  I  only  order 
gargling  with  hot  mineral  water  in  cases  of  dry  catarrh, 
where  the  above-mentioned  result  is  beneficial,  and 
prefer  the  use  of  the  cooler  springs  in  all  other  forms  of 
catarrh.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  hot  gargles 
render  the  mucous  membrane  very  susceptible.  We 
therefore  welcome  the  new  arrangement  in  the  gargling- 
rooms  near  the  Kraenchenbrunnenhalle,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ems  doctors,  cold  as 
well  as  warm  water  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  patients. 

The  gargling-rooms  themselves  excel  in  their  cleanli- 
ness and  the  appropriateness  of  their  fittings.  The  white 
china  gargling  vessels  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  the  water- works,  and  are  connected  with  the  drains. 
The  stands  are  separated  from  each  other  by  high 
ground-glass  divisions.  The  walls  are  lined  with  white 
tiles  to  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches,  and  the  floor  is 
paved  with  Terazzo. 

There  are  three  such  rooms  in  all,  one  of  which — that 
nearest  the  Kraenchen — is  reserved  for  ladies.  The  two 
rooms  for  gentlemen  have  each  thirty-two  stands  ;  the 
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ladies'  room  has  twenty-six.  The  rooms  are  all  supplied 
with  mineral  water  from  the  newly  adjusted  springs  of 
the  Kurhaus,  which  is  forced  into  the  four  taps  over  the 
marble  basin  by  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  springs,  and 
therefore  loses  none  of  its  healing  properties.  Two  of 
these  taps  supply  warm  and  two  cold  gargle-water, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  the  required  temperature  by 
a  counter-current  apparatus.  Lukewarm  water  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  the  warm  and  cold  water. 

(c)  Douching  and  Rinsing. 

Ems  water  can  also  be  used  efficaciously  for  douches 
of  the  vagina  and  bowels,  as  well  as  for  washing  out  the 
stomach  and  bladder,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

(d)  Products  of  the  Springs. 

The  solid  and  liquid  salt  derived  from  the  mineral 
water  is  much  used  away  from  Ems  for  drinking,  gargling, 
and  inhaling  purposes. 

In  Ems  itself  it  serves,  as  a  rule,  to  strengthen  the 
inhalations,  but  is  seldom  used  for  drinking.  Lozenges 
made  from  the  salts  effectually  soothe  a  troublesome 
tight  cough,  and  are  used  during  the  cure,  as  well  as 
away  from  Ems. 


CHAPTER  VII 
OTHER  TREATMENT  DURING  THE  CURE 

1.  Cold- Water  Treatment. 

Catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  are  those 
principally  treated  here,  attack  chiefly  those  persons 
who  are  very  susceptible,  and  not  able  to  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  Added  to  which  repeated  attacks 
of  catarrh  make  the  mucous  membrane  so  sensitive 
that  every  slight  cold  causes  new  catarrh.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  patients  suffering  from  catarrh  wrap  up 
and  protect  themselves  for  fear  of  catching  cold,  and 
thus  render  themselves  still  more  susceptible. 

If  the  patient  is  not  only  to  be  cured  temporarily,  but 
is  to  have  permanent  relief,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
remove  the  catarrh  by  the  various  methods  of  applying 
the  mineral  water,  but  also  to  try  and  avoid  relapses 
by  a  rational  strengthening  treatment. 

There  are  many  arrangements  for  this  purpose  at 
Ems.  Besides  various  kinds  of  douches  and  shower- 
baths,  there  are  also  trained  attendants  for  massaging, 
rubbing  down,  and  pouring  water  over  patients,  etc., 
besides  giving  them  cold-water  treatment  at  their 
houses.  A  swimming-bath  offers  opportunities  for 
bathing  in  the  River  Lahn. 

Though  the  cold-water  treatment  may  be  a  very 
So 
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useful  help  in  the  cure,  it  can  also,  if  unwisely  applied, 
prove  detrimental.  It  is  most  important  that  it  should 
not  be  used  too  vigorously,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the 
case,  the  age,  strength,  and  degree  of  susceptibility  of 
the  patient,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Whilst 
robust  patients  can  soon  be  placed  under  a  cold  douche 
and  rubbed  down  in  the  baths,  an  anaemic,  delicate,  or 
elderly  patient  must  begin  with  a  dry  rub  whilst  still 
in  bed,  or  must  be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  wine.  The 
right  method  can  only  be  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various  treatments. 

2.  Massage  and  Gymnastics. 

Massage  and  gymnastics  can  also  be  used  as  a  help 
during  the  treatment,  especially  in  cases  of  imperfect 
development  of  the  chest,  of  misgrowth  and  contraction 
after  pleurisy,  of  emphysema  and  asthma,  as  well  as 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
Patients  can  be  massaged  at  the  baths  by  trained 
attendants,  as  well  as  at  home.  In  the  Roemerbad 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  Fango  treatment. 

3.  Establishments  for  Milk  and  Whey. 

Sale  of  Various  Mineral  Waters.— Milk  and  whey 
are  sometimes  ordered  here  as  a  cure  for  certain  com- 
plaints. Fresh  goat's  milk  and  whey  are  often  added 
to  the  mineral  waters  in  cases  where  the  waters  cannot 
well  be  taken  pure  on  account  of  their  exciting  effect. 
The  slightly  aperient  action  of  the  whey  is  often  very 
beneficial. 

Freshly  prepared  whey,  and  also  fresh  goat's  and 
cow's  milk,  are  offered  for  sale  during  the  hours  for 
drinking — from    6.30    to    9    a.m. — at    the    Kraenchen- 
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brunnen  by  an  inhabitant  of  Appenzell,  who  is  also  the 
proprietor  of  the  Swiss  milk  establishment  in  the 
Wilhelms  Allee,  next  door  to  the  Russian  Church.  In 
1905  another  milk  establishment,  Sanitas,  was  opened 
near  the  former.  Both  are  under  control  of  the  sanitary 
inspector,  who  sees  that  the  special  directions  respecting 
cleanliness  and  the  treatment  of  the  milk  offered  for 
sale  are  carried  out,  so  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
infection. 

As  in  both  establishments  only  cows  are  used  which 
have  been  examined  and  are  pronounced  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  as  they  are  always  brought  home  to 
be  milked,  patients  disliking  boiled  milk  can  watch  the 
process  and  enjoy  the  warm  milk  without  fear  of  infec- 
tion. Excellent  kefir  can  also  be  obtained  here,  which 
is  preferred  by  many  patients,  as  being  more  easily 
digested  than  ordinary  milk. 

Every  known  kind  of  mineral  water  is  offered  for 
sale,  at  any  temperature  required,  at  the  stands  in  the 
Kraenchenbrunnenhalle. 

4.  Malberg  Funicular  Railway  and  Open-Air  Cure 
on  the  Hohenmalberg. 

The  Malberg,  rising  1,245  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
North  Sea,  has  a  plateau  surrounded  by  pine-woods. 
By  means  of  a  funicular  railway  with  cogwheels,  built 
in  1887,  this  plateau  is  within  reach  of  patients  incapable 
of  climbing  so  high. 

The  lower  station  of  the  Malberg  railway  is  situated 
near  the  Kaiserbriicke,  and  can  easily  be  reached  from 
the  springs  in  ten  minutes. 

The  journey  itself  only  lasts  six  minutes.  Prices  are 
moderate.  Season  tickets  for  a  month  are  issued  for 
6.20  marks  for  adults,  4.10  marks  for  children  under 
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ten  years  ;  they  can  be  extended  fourteen  days  by  pay- 
ment of  3.10  marks  and  2.05  marks. 

From  the  upper  station  it  is  only  five  minutes'  walk 
to  the  Hotel  Hohenmalberg,  where  there  are  several 
comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  patients  as  wish  to  combine  the  drinking  of  the 
Ems  waters  with  a  sojourn  in  pure  air  at  a  moderate 
altitude.  Near  the  hotel  are  several  large  summer- 
houses,  supplied  with  reclining  chairs,  which  make  it 
possible,  even  in  bad  weather,  to  rest  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  level  paths  of  the  Malberg  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  long  walks  in  the  refreshing  shade  of  the 
woods. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LOCAL  TREATMENT 

One  of  the  many  factors  in  a  cure  at  Ems  is  the  local 
treatment  of  the  mucous  membranes.  This  is  very 
important,  especially  in  respiratory  troubles.  In  these 
cases  the  cure  can  often  only  be  effectual  when  aided 
by  suitable  medicinal  or  surgical  treatment.  This  is 
especially  so  when  there  is  any  anomaly  in  the  principal 
breathing  passages,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
waters  alone,  and  which  causes  obstinate  catarrh  of  the 
deeper  mucous  linings. 

To  this  category  belong  all  irregularities  affecting 
breathing  through  the  nose,  as  this  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  protection  of  our  air-passages,  being  Nature's 
perfectly  appointed  respirator.  By  means  of  the  great 
number  of  vessels  and  glands  in  the  lining  of  the  nose, 
the  air  passing  through  it  is  warmed  to  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  86°  F.,  irrespective  of  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  saturated  with 
vapour  from  the  large  quantity  of  vaporized  glandular 
secretion.  Finally,  the  nose  acts  as  a  kind  of  filter, 
retaining  all  the  impurities  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  air. 

If  breathing  through  the  nose  is  discontinued,  be  it  only 
partially,  the  air  enters  the  lungs  more  or  less  impure, 
and,  according  to  the  weather,  too  warm  or  too  cold, 
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and  much  too  dry,  and  the  lungs  have  to  do  the  work 
appointed  for  the  nose.  Is  it  surprising  that  bad  con- 
sequences, in  the  shape  of  catarrh  of  the  air-passages, 
soon  become  evident,  which  cannot  be  cured  till  the 
normal  transit  through  the  nose  is  restored  ? 

Since  this  has  been  clearly  proved,  the  greatest 
importance  is  rightly  attached  to  the  freeing  of  the 
nasal  passage,  if  it  has  been  obstructed.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  not  always  so  marked  as  to  make  the  patient 
himself  conscious  of  it.  If  it  is  not  complete,  and  has 
taken  place  gradually,  he  gets  so  accustomed  to  breathing 
through  the  mouth  that  he  does  not  seek  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  his  nose.  In  these  cases  nothing  but  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  nose  can  discover  the  root 
of  the  evil.  If  an  examination  of  the  nose  were  made  in 
all  cases  of  respiratory  disorders,  even  if  the  patient  have 
made  no  complaint  about  the  nose  itself,  we  should  often 
find  in  it  the  cause  of  obstinate  catarrhs,  which  cause 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  cure  the  catarrh.  It  is  a 
fact  that  such  disorders  are  often  found  in  the  noses  of 
our  patients,  many  of  whom  have  never  before  even  had 
their  noses  examined  (such  disorders  as  polypi,  mucous 
growths,  prominences  and  deviation  of  the  septum,  and 
coalescence  between  the  latter  and  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  nose). 

Another  cause  of  catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi 
is  to  be  found  in  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  which 
must  be  removed  if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected.  The  ear 
is  often  affected  by  chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  This  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  which  we  often 
have  to  treat  here,  can  also  be  cured  by  local  treatment 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  waters. 

Also,  neglected  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
especially  if  having  already  caused  a  thickening  of  the 
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mucous   membrane,   needs  local  treatment,   as  a  rule, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  cure. 

Should  the  vocal  cords  have  been  relaxed  in  conse- 
quence of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  the  cure  is 
assisted  and  hastened  by  treatment  with  the  electric 
current  or  by  vibration  massage.  The  local  treatment 
of  the  other  mucous  membranes  will  be  discussed  later. 

Of  course,  these  local  treatments  are  only  resorted  to 
when  absolutely  necessary,  so  as  not  to  upset  the 
patients'  daily  time-table,  or  to  weary  them  with  long 
delays  in  the  doctor's  waiting-room.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  have  such  operations  performed  before 
leaving  home.  This  is  sometimes  impossible,  however, 
as  some  patients  come  from  places  where  there  are  no 
specialists  ;  some  are  prevented  by  other  reasons  from 
consulting  a  local  specialist,  and  prefer  to  be  treated 
during  the  cure;  whilst  many,  by  order  of  their  own 
doctor,  must  continue  during  the  cure  the  treatment 
begun  at  home. 

We  have  obtained  very  good  results  from  local  treat- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  cure.  When  used  together, 
they  are  often  efficacious  where  each  treatment  by 
itself  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  waters  are  often 
only  efficacious  when  aided  by  local  treatment,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  treatment  by  a  local  specialist  is  often 
without  result  till  the  patient  has  had  here  the  waters 
and  a  local  treatment  combined. 


CHAPTER  IX 

COMPLAINTS  FOR   WHICH  THE   EMS   CURE   IS 
EFFICACIOUS 

The  Ems  springs  owe  their  great  reputation  to  the  suc- 
cessful results  obtained  from  their  use  in  all  cases  of 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  in  catarrh 
of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Consequently,  the  large  majority 
of  our  patients — more  than  three-quarters  of  the  whole 
number — are  those  with  catarrhal  disorders  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  and  these  are  equally  divided  into  those 
suffering  from  catarrh  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  air- 
tubes.  This  proportion  has  not  been  altered  by  the  very 
general  application  of  local  treatment  to  the  upper  air- 
passages  during  the  last  few  years,  which  is  a  sure  proof 
of  the  undiminished  popularity  which  Ems  enjoys  for 
the  treatment  of  these  disorders. 

I.  Disorders  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

i.  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh  is  usually  the  result  of  a  neg- 
lected cold  in  the  head,  which  has  at  last  become  chronic. 
Many  people  are  very  susceptible  to  cold,  the  cause  being 
a  general  predisposition  (such  as  gout  or  scrofula),  or 
perhaps  more  often  a  local  disorder  in  the  nose  itself  and 
its  surroundings.  Anything  which  obstructs  the  free 
passage  of  the  nose  (deviation  of  the  septum,  a  highly 
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pitched  hard  palate,  a  congenital  narrowing  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nose,  or  enlargement  of  the  tonsils)  is  a 
predisposing  factor. 

The  most  serious  result  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  the 
prevention  of  breathing  through  the  nose.  The  sense  of 
smell  may  also  be  affected  by  it,  which  might  be  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  to  men  of  business  (such  as  wine- 
merchants,  tobacco  manufacturers,  etc.). 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  nervous  complaints, 
so-called  reflex-neurotic,  especially  asthma,  are  caused 
by  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

Our  springs  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  bene- 
ficial effect  on  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  Besides  drinking 
the  waters,  nasal  douches  and  inhalations  are  recom- 
mended. Cold-water  treatment  can  also  be  tried  to 
render  the  patient  less  susceptible  of  catching  cold. 

Tobacco  and  alcohol  are  forbidden,  and  the  good  effect 
of  the  springs  is  increased  by  the  temperate  and  moist 
atmosphere  of  Ems  and  the  absence  of  dust.  It  is  often 
necessary  also  to  use  local  treatment  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Any  obstruction  in  the  nasal  passages  must  be 
treated  surgically. 

2.  Chronic  Pharyngitis.  —  Chronic  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx  appears  either  after  repeated  attacks  of  acute 
inflammation  or  as  a  sequela  of  various  harmful  influ- 
ences, especially  that  of  breathing  smoky,  dusty  air  con- 
taining too  little  moisture.  Catarrh  of  the  throat  is 
therefore  a  natural  result  of  breathing  through  the 
mouth  when  the  passage  of  the  nose  is  not  free.  It  is 
to  be  found  associated  with  a  state  of  hyperemia  of  the 
upper  air-passages,  as  in  all  disorders  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  digestive  organs.  It  is  often  caused 
by  constitutional  complaints  (tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
svphilis,  etc.). 
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The  pharynx  is  seldom  affected  alone,  but  usually  in 
company  with  some  other  part  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

In  catarrh  of  the  throat  the  mucous  membrane  is 
usually  red  and  swollen,  and  covered  with  glazed  and 
greyish  mucus,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  patient 
continually  desire  to  clear  his  throat,  especially  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  the  pharynx  is  at  the  same 
time  affected,  the  phlegm  dries  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
in  shell-shaped  crusts,  which  must  be  cleared  away  every 
day  or  every  few  days  with  violent  retching. 

In  the  case  of  dry  catarrh  very  little  phlegm  is  secreted  ; 
it  dries  on  the  mucous  membrane  like  a  thin  coat  of 
varnish,  causing  a  most  unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness. 
Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  throat  are  swollen,  accom- 
panied by  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  a  feeling  of  foreign 
matter  in  the  throat.  And  the  voice  suffers  without 
there  being  any  disease  of  the  larynx.  Tickling,  irrita- 
tion, soreness,  and  pressure  are  the  usual  symptoms  of 
the  complaint. 

In  the  various  forms  of  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  nose 
the  Ems  cure  has  proved  to  be  efficacious,  but  when  it 
is  part  of  a  constitutional  disease,  such  as  syphilis,  our 
springs  have  no  power  over  them.  Of  course,  one  can- 
not expect  that  a  catarrh  neglected  for  years  can  be 
cured  in  three  to  four  weeks.  The  slightest  of  these 
cases  require  four  to  six  weeks.  The  cure  must  not  be 
broken  off  too  soon,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  repeated 
several  times. 

In  many  cases,  to  complete  the  cure,  local  treatment 
must  be  employed  as  well  as  gargling,  inhalation,  and 
the  drinking  of  the  waters. 

3.  Chronic  Laryngitis  is  a  very  common  complaint, 
especially  among  persons  whose  profession  causes  them 
to  overtax  their  vocal  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  clergy- 
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men,  teachers,  officers,  actors,  and  singers.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  the  same  prejudicial  influences  which  we 
enumerated  as  affecting  chronic  pharyngitis,  and  the 
larynx  therefore  commonly  suffers  with  the  pharynx. 

The  most  important  feature  in  laryngitis  is  its  effect 
on  the  voice,  which  varies  between  huskiness  after  con- 
tinual speaking  and  hoarseness  amounting  to  total  loss 
of  voice. 

A  troublesome  cough  causes  the  expectoration  of 
frothy,  glassy,  and  even  purulent  secretion,  and  the 
accompanying  feeling  of  irritation,  etc.,  in  the  throat  is 
present  as  in  pharyngitis. 

The  reflection  of  the  larynx  in  the  laryngoscope  is  a 
very  varying  one.  Beside  the  alteration  caused  by 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  there  are  often  dis- 
orders of  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  often 
disappear  of  themselves  when  the  catarrh  is  better,  but 
sometimes  are  very  obstinate. 

Also  superficial  catarrhal  erosions  are  much  more 
common  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

They  are  by  no  means  dangerous,  but,  as  a  rule,  only 
heal  if  strict  silence  is  observed,  a  fact  which  I  wish  to 
especially  emphasize. 

The  Ems  waters,  used  as  a  drink  or  as  an  inhalation, 
are  most  effectual  in  laryngitis.  Aided  by  the  favour- 
able climatic  and  hygienic  influences  of  Ems,  they  often 
effect  a  cure  in  cases  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
patient's  most  competent  local  doctor.  It  is  naturally 
much  easier  to  follow  the  doctor's  orders  here  than  at 
home,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  patient,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  to  perform  his  social  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  the 
orders  of  his  doctor. 

For  instance,  it  is  very  difficult  at  home  to  give  the 
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voice  the  entire  rest  which  in  most  cases  is  so  necessary, 
and  my  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  patients  find 
it  much  easier  to  give  up  tobacco  and  alcohol  here  than 
in  their  own  homes. 

Although  in  many  cases  the  cure  alone  is  able  to 
remove  the  catarrh,  a  local  treatment  of  the  larynx  is 
often  unavoidable  ;  at  any  rate,  it  decidedly  hastens  the 
cure.  And  as  the  danger  of  relapse  just  in  this  com- 
plaint is  very  great,  it  is  advisable  not  to  shorten  the 
stay  at  Ems,  and  afterwards  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  while 
to  complete  the  cure. 

4.  Chronic  Bronchitis. — The  constitution  of  the  patient 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  a  bronchial 
catarrh.  Delicate,  anaemic,  effeminate  patients,  and 
those  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  are  particularly  liable  to 
bronchial  catarrh.  It  is  a  malady  which  usually  attacks 
elderly  persons.  Disorders  of  the  upper  air-passages 
also  increase  the  susceptibility.  Consequently,  we  find 
chronic  bronchitis  accompanying  all  disorders  caused  by 
derangement  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Among 
adverse  outer  influences  atmospheric  changes  are  the 
most  dangerous  ;  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature, damp,  cold,  and  bitter  winds,  have  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 
This  explains  why  bronchitis  is  most  prevalent  at  those 
seasons  when  the  above-mentioned  dangers  are  greatest 
— with  us,  that  is,  in  late  autumn  and  in  spring,  but  not 
in  the  depths  of  winter.  For  a  low  temperature  per  se  is 
not  prejudicial.  For  instance,  Heymann  asserts  that 
Nansen  observed  no  injurious  results  for  larynx  or 
bronchi  with  the  thermometer  at  580  below  zero  (F.). 
This  is  probably  because  the  air  is  warmed  in  passing 
through  the  nose,  as  already  observed,  so  that  it  enters 
the  bronchial  tubes  at  a  fairly  even  temp,  ratuiv. 
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Presupposing  the  nasal  passages  to  be  free,  colds  are 
caught  less  through  inhaling  cold  air  than  by  a  sudden 
cold  shock  to  the  entire  body  or  any  part  of  it.  Wet 
feet,  a  thorough  wetting,  draught,  especially  if  exposed 
to  it  when  hot  or  perspiring,  are  among  the  principal 
causes  of  catarrh.  I  have  discussed  these  matters  at 
some  length,  as  I  consider  it  very  important  for  patients 
to  know  and  realize  what  dangers  to  avoid  in  order  to 
prevent  an  aggravation  of  their  chronic  catarrh. 

The  catarrh  attacks  either  the  larger  bronchi  or  the 
bronchioles,  sometimes  even  both  together.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  red  or  swollen  ;  often  after  a  prolonged 
inflammation  it  is  thickened,  and  in  a  few  cases  shrivelled. 
There  is  an  alteration  in  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  expectoration.  According  to  the  former  the  various 
kinds  of  catarrh  are  classified — simple  phlegm  catarrh, 
purulent,  dry,  and  serous  catarrh. 

The  most  usual  form  is  that  of  simple  phlegm  catarrh. 
In  slight  cases  the  patient  has  to  cough  and  expectorate 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  is  free  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  ;  he  has  no  difficulty  in  breathing  except  during  great 
bodily  exertion.  In  more  serious  cases  the  cough  lasts 
all  day,  and  is  very  troublesome  at  night.  Dyspnoea  is 
more  marked,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  high  pitch, 
especially  if  the  patient  suffers  from  enlargement  of  the 
lungs.  The  complaint  is  usually  better  in  the  summer,  and 
gets  worse  again  with  the  return  of  the  more  trying  seasons. 

Dry  catarrh  is  found  mostly  among  gouty  subjects, 
and  attacks  the  finer  air-passages,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  which  is  much  swollen.  There  is  a  marked  degree  of 
dyspnoea,  the  cough  is  violent  and  troublesome,  the 
phlegm  small  in  quantity  and  very  tight.  This  com- 
plaint is  not  dangerous,  but  very  obstinate. 

Purulent  bronchitis  is  always  the  last  stage  of  every 
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bronchial  catarrh,  but  sometimes  it  appears  as  an  inde- 
pendent malady.  It  can  be  recognized  by  the  large 
quantities  of  purulent  expectoration. 

The  most  unusual  form  of  bronchial  catarrh  is  the 
serous  catarrh,  during  which  great  quantities  of  phlegm, 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  are  convulsively  coughed  up. 

The  best  results  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters, 
especially  those  of  our  springs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  serous  catarrh,  all  the  other  forms  are  benefited  by 
our  treatment. 

In  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  besides  drinking  the 
waters,  the  inhalation  of  diffused  brine  and  the  pneu- 
matic treatment  are  recommended  ;  also  baths  and  a 
cold  rub-down  are  beneficial.  The  latter  especially 
strengthens,  and  renders  the  patient  less  susceptible  to 
cold,  which  is  the  common  cause  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  choice  of  clothing  is  also  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  it  should  hinder  the  loss  of  too  much  warmth,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  too  heavy. 

Diet  also  needs  careful  consideration  ;  above  all,  the 
patient  must  be  prevented  from  getting  too  stout,  as 
catarrh  of  the  air-tubes  is  much  more  obstinate  with 
stout  than  with  thin  persons. 

Finally,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  heart, 
which  should  be  strengthened  by  '  gymnastics,  hill- 
climbing,  and  baths. 

5.  Emphysema  of  the  Lungs. — In  the  course  of  chronic 
bronchitis  the  air-tubes  and  lungs  often  become  enlarged, 
especially  if  the  finer  bronchi  are  affected.  Permanent 
enlargement  is  preceded  by  a  distension  which  can 
recede,  but  the  enlargement  itself  is  incurable.  In 
these  cases  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  cure  proving 
efficacious.     It   alleviates  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
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bronchial  affection.  This  form  of  the  malady  most 
often  attacks  elderly  persons,  of  whom,  therefore,  the 
greater  portion  of  our  regular  patients  consists.  They 
know  quite  well  they  cannot  be  cured,  but  they  return 
here  again  and  again,  knowing  that  the  Ems  treatment 
will  help  them  through  the  winter,  which  season  always 
aggravates  their  complaint. 

6.  Asthma. — Asthma  is  not  caused  by  cold,  but  is  a 
purely  nervous  complaint.  Its  principal  feature  is 
spasm  of  the  small  bronchi.  It  is  characterized  by 
sudden  and  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  This  spasm 
is  often  reflectively  affected  by  one  of  the  mucous  linings 
— for  instance,  that  of  the  nose,  air-tubes,  stomach, 
bowels,  or  uterus — and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  such  an  existing  cause  exists,  even  if  we  fail  to 
find  it.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  those  cases  where 
the  catarrh  so  affects  the  mucous  lining  as  to  cause 
asthma,  the  cure  of  the  catarrh  will  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  asthma.  For  which  reason  the  use  of  the 
Ems  waters,  combined  with  pneumatic  treatment,  often 
relieves,  and  even  cures,  the  complaint.  Purely  nervous 
asthma  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  results,  though  even  this 
often  shows  improvement  here. 

7.  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia. — The  Ems  cure  is  often 
very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  those  complaints  which 
result  from  an  imperfect  recovery  after  pleurisy,  such  as 
inflammatory  exudations,  misgrowth  and  thickening  of 
the  pleura,  and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs. 

These  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  diuretic  and 
sudorific  action  of  the  springs  and  baths,  by  the  ab- 
sorbent effect  of  the  douches,  by  pneumatic  treat- 
ment, by  breathing  exercises,  and  by  improvement  in 
assimilating  nourishment.  Of  course,  patients  must  not 
be  sent  here  till  the  fever  has  quite  disappeared  and 
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strength  has  returned  ;  the  exudation  must  be  neither 
purulent  nor  tuberculous.  The  Ems  cure  is  also  often 
beneficial  in  cases  where  a  certain  compression  of  the 
lungs  is  observed  after  pneumonia  or  infectious  com- 
plaints (influenza,  measles,  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever). 

8.  Tubercular  Affection  of  the  Lungs  was  considered 
till  late  years  as  a  complaint  suited  to  our  cure.  Accord- 
ing to  our  present  convictions,  this  disease  can  only  in 
rare  cases  benefit  by  it. 

Advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis,  with  compression 
or  any  other  affection  of  the  air  cells,  are  not  suitable 
for  the  Ems  cure.  The  patient  is  specially  warned 
against  the  use  of  the  cure  in  all  cases  of  fever  or  inclina- 
tion to  haemorrhage. 

But  it  is  quite  different  in  the  usual  catarrh  of  the 
apex  of  the  lungs  to  be  found  in  the  early  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  where  examination  proves  there  is  no 
alteration  in  the  air  cells,  no  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  no 
fever,  nor  great  general  weakness. 

Such  cases  often  derive  great  benefit  from  the  use  of 
our  springs,  as  proved  by  an  improvement  in  the  irri- 
tating cough  accompanying  the  malady. 

Naturally,  the  healing  effect  of  our  springs  must  be 
supported  by  a  general  treatment  of  the  original  com- 
plaint, by  endeavouring  through  inhalations,  a  liberal 
diet,  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  resistance,  to  so 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  to  enable 
him  successfully  to  combat  the  disease. 

To  this  end  the  conditions  at  Ems  are  very  favourable. 
Well-kept,  easy  paths,  with  frequent  benches,  lead  in 
every  direction  to  the  beautiful  surrounding  country, 
and  offer  every  opportunity  for  enjoyable  walks  in  pure 
air  free  from  dust.  Patients  who  have  difficulty  in 
climbing  can  reach  the  wooded  summit  of  the  Malberg 
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in  a  few  minutes  by  means  of  the  funicular  railway,  and 
can  then  wander  for  hours  under  the  lofty  beeches  ;  while 
summer-houses  near  the  Hotel  Hohenmalberg  and  re- 
clining chairs  in  the  woods  afford  opportunity  for  rest 
in  the  open  air  for  those  who  are  too  weak  to  take 
exercise.  Apartments  at  Ems  are  mostly  sunny,  airy, 
and  large  ;  many  of  the  rooms  have  balconies,  and 
numerous  houses  stand  in  their  own  grounds.  The  food 
and  general  comfort  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  most  fastidious 
patients.  Excellent  milk  and  kefir  can  be  had  at  the 
milk  establishments.  And,  finally,  trained  attendants 
carry  out  the  cold-water  treatment. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  we  have  obtained 
very  good  results  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  by 
using  a  carefully  selected  cure.  Even  in  cases  of  longer 
standing  the  tuberculous  process  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  lung  healed  and  cicatrized.  The  cure  at 
Ems  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  accompanying  catarrh 
of  the  larynx  and  air-tubes,  without  having  a  bad  effect 
on  the  tuberculous  malady  itself. 

For  advanced  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  the  cure 
by  the  Ems  mineral  water  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

II.  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 

i.  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach. — Chronic  catarrh 
of  the  stomach  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  increased  secretion  of 
mucus.  This  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  satisfac- 
torily performing  its  functions,  and  hinders  digestion. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  do  not  pass  so  readily  into 
the  bowels,  but  remain  in  the  stomach  and  decompose, 
while  forming  sebacic  acid  and  reducing  the  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  sometimes  altogether  wanting. 
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The  usual  symptoms  are  :  a  furred  tongue,  unpleasant 
taste  in  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  heartburn, 
nausea  (especially  in  the  early  morning),  sensation  of 
fulness  after  eating,  and  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

As  our  springs  neutralize  acidity  and  loosen  phlegm, 
these  cases  are  particularly  suited  to  a  cure  at  Ems. 
Further,  our  mineral  water  stimulates  the  production  of 
gastric  juice  and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  which  cause  the  food  to  pass  more  quickly  into 
the  bowels,  and  thus  prevent  fermentation. 

2.  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Hyperacidity  of  the  Gastric 
Juice,  and  Chronic  Ulcers  of  the  Stomach,  are  also  often 
treated  here,  and  with  good  results,  as  in  these  com- 
plaints it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  hyperacidity.  As 
the  former  is  often  associated  with  anaemia  and  chlorosis, 
the  addition  of  iron,  either  from  the  springs  of  Ems  or 
elsewhere,  is  frequently  beneficial.  In  cases  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  not  be  sent  here 
at  a  too  early  stage,  but  should  wait  until  the  acute 
symptom  has  subsided.  Baths,  cold-water  treatment, 
massage,  electricity,  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump  with  Ems  water,  are  all  useful  adjuncts 
to  the  drinking  cure  in  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Not 
only  during  the  cure,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  diet. 

3.  Chronic  Muco-Enteritis. — The  symptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  its  position  and  diffusion  in  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  intestines. 

As  a  rule  there  is  chronic  constipation,  but  sometimes 
constipation  alternates  with  diarrhoea. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  the  removal  of  all  injurious 
matter  from  the  intestines,  which  is  best  effected  by 
clearing  the  bowels  of  their  irritating  contents. 
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The  mildly  stimulating  effect  of  our  springs  is  very 
beneficial  in  this  complaint,  as  is  also  its  influence  in 
loosening  phlegm  and  neutralizing  acidity. 

Ems  is  therefore  strongly  to  be  recommended  to 
patients  inclined  to  diarrhcea  or  to  alternate  diarrhoea 
and  constipation,  or  having  catarrh  which  is  increased 
by  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach ;  whilst  in  chronic  con- 
stipation the  use  of  the  Kochsalz  springs  and  the  Glau- 
bersalz  waters  is  recommended. 

Besides  drinking  the  waters,  baths  and  an  enema  of 
mineral  water  are  often  beneficial. 

The  mode  of  life  and  nourishment  are  also  very  import- 
ant matters. 

4.  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Biliary  Ducts  and  Gall- 
Bladder — Jaundice. — Chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is 
often  accompanied  by  that  of  the  biliary  ducts,  giving 
rise  to  jaundice,  as  the  flow  of  bile  is  hindered  by  the 
catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary 
ducts.  This  variety  of  jaundice  is  favourably  influenced 
by  our  mineral  waters,  which  remove  the  catarrh  and 
swelling  in  the  intestines  and  biliary  ducts,  and  cause 
the  bile  to  flow  more  freely.  For  this  purpose  the  waters 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  the  hot  springs  being 
preferable  to  the  cold.  Warm  baths  of  mineral  water 
are  suitable  for  the  irritability  of  the  skin  which  often 
accompanies  this  disorder. 

5.  Gail-Stones. — Alkaline  waters  have  always  been 
recommended  for  the  suffering  caused  by  gall-stones. 
Not  only  at  Carlsbad,  which  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, but  also  at  Marienbad,  Vichy,  and  Ems,  this  malady 
has  been  successfully  treated.  The  above-mentioned 
improvement  in  the  catarrh  of  the  biliary  ducts,  which 
almost  always  accompanies  this  complaint,  the  freer 
passage  through  the  biliary  ducts  and  bowels,  the  more 
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plentiful  supply  of  bile,  also  its  more  fluid  consistency, 
all  tend  to  render  the  passage  of  gall-stones  more  easy, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reckon  on  dissolving  the 
stones  by  raising  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  gall-bladder 
through  the  addition  of  alkali  water.  Large  quantities 
of  the  hot  springs  taken  as  drink  are  recommended,  and 
also  warm  baths. 

III.  Complaints  of  the  Female  Genital  Organs. 

From  olden  times  Ems  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
beneficial  effects  on  complaints  peculiar  to  women — as, 
for  instance,  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  especially  fresh  catarrh  with  plentiful 
secretions ;  leucorrhcea  ;  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  ;  and,  finally,  remains  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  appendages,  tubes,  and  ovaries.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Ems  are  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
these  complaints,  especially  in  the  form  of  baths  and 
internal  douches.  Above  all,  the  latter  constitute  one  of 
the  most  powerful  remedies  for  any  trouble  arising  from 
catarrh  of  the  female  genital  organs,  and  I  have  seen 
good  results  in  many  cases  when  all  other  treatment  had 
been  in  vain.  But,  as  with  the  respiratory  organs,  local 
treatment  will  in  many  cases  here  also  be  necessary.  As 
this,  however,  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  an  already 
weakened  nervous  system,  it  is  not  advisable  to  combine 
local  treatment  with  the  cure,  but  it  should  either  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  same.  For  this  reason  it  is  seldom 
practised  during  the  cure. 

The  general  regimen  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
greatest  importance.  If  the  patient  be  anaemic  or  scrof- 
ulous, baths  of  brine  or  chalybeate  waters  are  preferable 
to  those  of  Ems.  Of  great  importance  is  an  improve- 
ment in  nourishment  and  a  generally  sensible  mode  of 
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living  ;  also  change  of  scene,  which  always  has  a  great 
psychical  influence  in  complaints  peculiar  to  women. 

If  Ems  was  celebrated  centuries  ago,  before  the  Buben- 
quelle  was  curbed,  for  its  influence  on  sterility  in  women, 
it  was  because  it  was  capable  of  curing  the  above- 
mentioned  complaints,  which  are  so  often  fatal  to 
fecundity. 

Some  other  complaints  which  often  result  from  these 
disorders  must  be  specially  mentioned  here :  deficient, 
excessive,  too  frequent,  and  painful  menstruation  are 
severally  cases  where  our  springs  are  very  beneficial.  In 
consequence  of  these  uterine  disorders,  there  is  some- 
times, too,  a  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  which 
resists  all  treatment,  and  only  disappears  when  the 
uterine  trouble  which  caused  it  is  cured.  Also  in  these 
cases  I  have  seen  good  results  from  the  use  of  Ems  baths 
and  vaginal  douches. 

IV.  Disorders  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Chronic  Cystitis  and  Pyelitis. — The  cure  at  Ems  is  very 
effectual  also  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  The  strongly  diuretic  effect  of 
the  waters  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  the  soothing 
effect  of  the  lukewarm  baths,  are  the  principal  factors 
in  these  cases.  The  disordered  mucous  membrane  and 
contents  of  the  bladder  can  be  directly  influenced  by 
washing  out  the  bladder  with  the  mineral  water. 

Diet  and  general  regimen  are  of  importance,  too. 

V.  Disorders  of  Metabolism. 

Gout. — Ems  was  formerly  much  visited  by  gouty 
patients,  and  such  cases  can  find  relief  here,  where 
digestion  is  impaired  by  hyperacidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  where,  on  the  whole,  the  disorder  affects 
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more  the  mucous  membrane,  but  has  not  as  yet  caused 
excessive  deposits  in  the  joints  and  ligaments.  Besides 
the  alkaline  influence  of  the  waters,  their  diuretic  effect 
is  very  important  in  the  elimination  of  the  uric  acid. 
It  is  necessary  that  large  quantities  of  the  water  should 
be  taken.  Again,  baths  are  very  necessary.  They  not 
only  soothe  pain  in  the  joints,  but,  as  Pfeiffer  has  proved 
in  the  baths  at  Wiesbaden,  they  seem  to  combine  greater 
quantities  of  uric  acid  with  the  alkalies  of  the  urine. 

The  waters  of  Ems,  as  well  as  other  mineral  waters, 
are  incapable  of  dissolving  the  uric  acid  stones  in  the 
bladder  and  kidneys  ;  but  the  passage  of  the  smaller 
stones  and  gravel  is  facilitated  by  the  diuretic  effect  of 
our  springs. 

VI.  Complaints  of  the  Organs  of  Movement. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  of  the  Joints  and  Muscles. — Of 

late  years  the  number  of  rheumatic  patients  seeking 
cure  from  our  springs  has  greatly  decreased.  In  the 
'  Royal  Hospitalbad,'  where  I  often  treat  long-standing 
cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  our  waters,  used  as  hot  baths, 
have  beneficially  influenced  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
joints,  and  have  induced  the  absorption  of  dropsy  in 
the  joints  when  not  too  plentiful.  At  the  same  time, 
active  and  passive  movements  of  the  joints  are  recom- 
mended, they  being  less  painful  when  practised  in  the 
water. 

Exercise,  on  the  whole,  is  of  great  importance,  as  total 
rest  increases  stiffness.  In  this  direction  the  beautiful 
situation  of  Ems  is  also  beneficial,  as  it  tempts  the 
patient  to  take  walks.  Further,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  massage,  carried  out  here  by  trained  atten- 
dants.    Cold-water  treatment  renders  the  patient  less 
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susceptible,  and  prevents  relapse.     For  this  Ems  also 
offers  every  facility. 

Taking  also  into  account  the  favourable  climate  of 
Ems  in  the  summer,  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, when  not  accompanied  by  acute  affection  of  the 
joints,  may  be  counted  among  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  cure  at  Ems. 


CHAPTER  X 

GENERAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  CURE 
AT  EMS 

(a)  Time  and  Duration  of  the  Cure  and  After-Cure. 

The  season  begins  on  the  first  of  May,  and  ends  on  the  last 
day  of  September  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the 
months  of  April  and  October  are  not  unsuitable  for  the 
cure,  although  in  late  autumn  the  early  morning  mists 
and  the  long  evenings  are  not  very  agreeable.  The 
choice  of  the  month  during  the  season  must  depend  on 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  patient.  A  less  sensitive 
patient  with  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  not  so  dependent 
on  the  weather  as  one  suffering  from  catarrh  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Plethoric  persons  and  nervous 
patients,  who  cannot  well  bear  the  heat,  will  prefer 
another  month  to  that  chosen  by  anaemic,  chilly  patients, 
and  those  suffering  from  rheumatism,  who  are  very 
sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature. 

On  the  whole,  the  warmer  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  are  best  for  patients  with  complaints  of  the 
respiratory  organs  and  for  those  with  rheumatism  ; 
whilst  for  nervous  patients  and  sufferers  with  irritable 
bloodvessels,  also  for  obese  persons  who  easily  perspire, 
spring  and  autumn  are  recommended.  For  complaints 
peculiar  to  women,  if  the  patient  is  not  also  suffering 
from  nerves,  and  for  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  digestive 
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organs,  it  is  immaterial  which  month  is  chosen.  Persons 
needing  relaxation  in  consequence  of  overwork  or  too 
many  social  duties  are  advised  to  come  during  the  quiet 
time  at  the  commencement  or  end  of  the  season  ;  whilst 
the  more  lively  months  in  the  height  of  the  season  are 
better  for  those  suffering  from  depression.  Finally,  the 
question  of  money  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
for  although  there  is  never  scarcity  of  apartments  here 
at  Ems,  and  one  can  reckon,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  on  finding  rooms  at  moderate  prices,  still,  it  is 
cheaper  to  be  here  during  the  earlier  and  later  months. 

The  duration  of  the  cure  does  not  admit  of  any  fixed 
rules,  as  so  much  depends  on  circumstances,  such  as 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  more  or  less 
obstinate  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  weather  and 
many  other  unforeseen  incidents  also  play  an  important 
part. 

In  most  cases  one  can  only  decide  during  the  cure 
how  long  it  must  be  continued  in  order  to  obtain  good 
results.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  chronic  complaints 
cannot  be  healed  in  a  short  time  ;  therefore,  for  a  cure 
at  Ems,  never  less  than  four  weeks  should  be  allowed, 
whilst  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  prolong  it  to  five, 
six,  or  even  eight  weeks. 

Many  patients  are  recommended,  on  leaving  here,  to 
go  elsewhere  for  a  time  before  returning  home  ;  others 
must  repeat  the  cure  several  years  in  succession  ;  but 
this  all  depends  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  doctor  in  attendance. 

(b)  Regimen  During  and  After  the  Cure. 

The  changed  regimen  during  the  cure  undoubtedly 
greatly  affects  its  results,  and  is  therefore  of  the  highest 
importance.     In   the  choice   of   regulations   concerning 
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this  regimen  the  composition  of  the  springs  is  not  so 
decisive  as  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  words 
'  as  ordered  in  the  cure  '  are  often  misused,  for  what  is 
'  ordered  in  the  cure  '  for  one  may  be  very  prejudicial 
to  another. 

For  instance,  a  case  of  catarrh  in  a  delicate  anaemic 
patient  requires  a  different  mode  of  life  to  a  congested 
catarrh  in  an  obese  person  accustomed  to  too  rich  living. 
In  the  former  case  plentiful  diet  would  be  prescribed, 
and  all  violent  exercise  forbidden,  while  in  the  latter 
spare  diet  and  plenty  of  exercise  would  be  necessary. 
Therefore  the  suitable  regimen  for  each  cure  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  doctor. 

I  will  therefore  only  mention  a  few  points  of  general 
importance. 

Rich  and  highly  seasoned  dishes  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  a  rule,  during  the  cure,  as  they  excite  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  air-tubes  and  digestive  organs.  Un- 
cooked fruit  is  also  prejudicial,  not  because  the  vegetable 
acid  and  alkaline  water  disagree,  but  because  raw  fruit, 
especially  in  the  height  of  summer,  often  gives  rise  to 
diarrhoea.  However,  patients  not  inclined  to  diarrhoea 
can  take  fruit,  if  not  too  sour,  in  moderate  quantities 
after  dinner. 

Smoking,  the  most  usual  cause  of  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  throat  and  larynx,  I  either  forbid  entirely  to  throat 
patients,  or,  if  the  case  be  slight,  I  limit  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  much  as  possible.  With  elderly  patients  1 
make  an  exception  in  not  depriving  them  suddenly  of 
their  tobacco,  but  I  accustom  them  gradually  to  doing 
without  it. 

Beer  is  also  prejudicial  to  sufferers  from  throat  com- 
plaints. On  the  other  hand,  wine,  especially  if  diluted 
with  water,  can  do  no  harm,  always  supposing  that  it 
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is  not  indulged  in  too  freely.  On  the  whole,  the  patient 
should  be  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  not 
overload  his  stomach,  especially  at  supper,  which  meal 
should  not  be  taken  too  late,  nor  consist  of  rich  and 
indigestible  dishes. 

If  accustomed  to  a  nap  after  dinner,  the  patient  can 
indulge  in  one.  If  he  does  not  actually  sleep,  he  should 
at  least  rest  for  the  first  hour  after  dinner.  But  on  the 
whole  the  patient  should  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air.  The  forenoon  is  usually  taken  up 
by  the  cure  ;  the  afternoon  should  be  devoted  to  exercise, 
but  over-exertion  must  be  carefully  avoided.  As  time 
goes  on  less  delicate  patients  can  take  longer  drives,  and 
even  go  by  train  to  visit  interesting  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  always  on  condition  that  they  do  not 
return  home  too  late.  The  cure  demands  early  rising, 
and  the  night's  rest  must  not  be  shortened  by  going  to 
bed  too  late.  During  the  cure  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  patient  be  cheerful  and  free  from  the  cares  and 
worries  of  his  ordinary  life.  Relieved  from  the  duties 
of  his  business  or  profession,  he  should  only  live  for  his 
health. 

In  order  to  prolong  the  good  results  of  a  cure,  a  strict 
regimen  must  be  followed  after  its  completion.  During 
the  cure  the  patient  must  learn  how  to  treat  his  health, 
and  to  avoid  everything  that  can  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  his  complaint  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  he 
must  arrange  his  life  in  future,  and  not  fall  back  into 
his  old  habits,  without  consideration  of  the  dangers  to 
health  connected  with  his  profession,  as  soon  as  he 
returns  home. 
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(c)  The  Doctor. 

Before  finishing  my  observations,  I  must  once  more 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a  doctor  knows  how 
to  employ  to  advantage  all  the  various  remedies  our 
watering-place  can  offer.  Therefore  every  patient 
should  consult  one  of  our  resident  doctors — at  all 
events,  if  he  comes  here  for  the  first  time  ;  for  the 
success  attending  a  cure  must  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  the  case,  and  this  will  necessitate 
first  a  careful  examination,  and  afterwards  close  observa- 
tion of  the  patient  during  the  cure. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  bring  a  report  of  the  case  and 
its  treatment  hitherto  from  the  local  physician,  with 
whom  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  Ems  doctor  to 
confer  concerning  the  treatment  to  be  followed  after  the 
cure. 


PART  II 

GUIDE   TO    EMS    AND    ITS   ENVIRONS 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

The  social  life  of  Ems  is  centred  in  the  Kursaal  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Kursaal  is  open  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening,  and  consists 
of  a  large  hall  magnificently  decorated  in  Pompeian 
style,  and  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported  by  marble 
columns,  a  well-supplied  reading-room,  and  also  several 
rooms  for  music,  games,  and  conversation.  There  is 
also  a  restaurant  under  the  direction  of  Herrn  Schaller, 
the  lessee  of  the  Kurhaus.  Exery  fortnight  there  is  a 
dance  in  the  large  hall,  and  in  May  and  September  a  sym- 
phony concert.  From  time  to  time  there  are  concerts, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  artistic  fetes,  etc. 

In  the  Kurgarten  the  band  plays  three  times  a  day  ; 
it  consists  of  a  first-class  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians, 
under  the  direction  of  Herrn  Irrgang.  Occasionally, 
also,  a  military  band  plays.  The  committee,  for  the 
further  entertainment  of  its  guests,  organizes  evening 
fetes,  illuminations,  fireworks,  battles  of  flowers,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  Kaiser  Regatta  on  the  Lahn  every  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  July. 

At  the  Hotel  Metropole,  in  the  Kurtheater,  there  is 
a  theatrical  performance  every  evening,  consisting 
mostly  of  comedies  and  operettas. 

There  are  three  excellent  lawn-tennis  courts,  two 
croquet  lawns,  and  a  special  variety  of  skittles  in  the 
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pleasure  -  grounds  beyond  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Rowing-boats  can  be  hired  at  the  bridge  oppo- 
site the  Pariser  Hof.  The  charges  are  i  mark  an  hour : 
or,  with  boatman,  2  marks. 

Fishing  from  the  banks  of  the  river  is  allowed  to  every 
one  holding  a  cure  ticket  ;  a  permission  card  can  be  had, 
free  of  charge,  at  the  office  of  the  Kurkasse.  To 
sportsmen  permission  to  go  shooting  is  freely  given  by 
the  hunting  leaseholders. 


WALKS  AND  DRIVES  IN  AND  AROUND  EMS.* 

i.  Kuranlagen,    Oberallee,    Ranzenstein,   Marienweg.  — 

Delicate  patients,  incapable  of  walking  far,  can  stroll 
in  the  Kurgarten,  the  Unterallee,  with  the  covered  pro- 
menade, or  in  the  park-like  walks  round  the  Vier  Turmen 
and  the  new  Catholic  church  :  benches  are  placed  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Another  walk,  rather  longer,  but  not  fatiguing,  is 
through  the  Oberallee  to  the  Ranzenstein,  and  across 
the  ferry,  returning  through  the  meadows  by  the  river, 
or  by  the  Marienweg.  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  past 
the  old  Catholic  church. 

2.  The  Schweizerhaus,  Henriettenweg,  and  Adolfsweg. 
— An  easy  path,  starting  from  the  English  church,  and 
mounting  in  a  zigzag  up  the  side  of  the  Malberg,  leads  to 
the  restaurant  Schweizerhaus  (Swiss  chalet),  a  favourite 
resort  on  account  of  its  position  and  fine  views,  and 
because,  during  the  afternoon  concerts,  the  strains  of 
music  from  the  band  can  well  be  heard  there.     From 

*  All  the  walks  in  the  environs  of  Ems  have  coloured  way- 
marks.  There  are  tables  explaining  these  marks — on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lahn  at  the  Kurhaus,  the  '  Neue  Krone,'  Coblenz- 
erstr.  49,  and  on  the  Bierhaus  near  Arzbach  ;  on  the  left  bank 
at  the  Bogen-bridge,  the  Kur-bridge,  the  Kaiser-bridge,  at  the 
Water-works,  the  upper  station  of  the  Malberg  Railway,  and  at 
the  Oberlahnsteiner  forester's  house.  Cards  showing  these  various 
signs  can  be  had  at  all  booksellers'  for  20  pfennig. 
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the  chalet  a  path  leads  back  to  Ems  past  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelms  Church  ;  another  shady  woodland  road  mounts 
to  the  top  of  the  Malberg  (three-quarters  to  one  hour)  ; 
another  passes  the  Henrietten  Column  along  the  Henriet- 
tenweg  (quarter  of  an  hour)  to  the  lower  Malberg  station  ; 
another  leads  from  the  Henriettenweg  to  the  Adolfsweg, 
which  runs  straight  across  the  hill,  and  then  either  mounts 
to  the  Hohenmalberg  or  descends  to  Lindenbach. 

3.  Lindenbach  and  Rottmannshbhe. — The  restaurant 
Lindenbach,  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  valley  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  favourite  resort,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  an  afternoon's  walk.  It  is  reached  by  a 
level,  shady  promenade  past  the  English  church  and 
lower  Malberg  station,  along  the  foot  of  the  Malberg, 
about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Kurgarten. 

The  restaurant  Rottmannshohe  lies  about  ten  minutes 
farther  up  the  hill,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  Ems. 

The  return  walk  can  be  made  past  the  Lindenbach 
station  and  the  Silberau,  either  across  the  Remys  Bridge 
and  through  the  Anlagen,  or  along  the  Wilhelmsallee. 

4.  The  Malberg  (1,090  feet  above  sea-level). — By 
means  of  the  wire-rope  railway,  built  in  1887,  the  summit 
of  the  Malberg  can  be  reached  in  six  minutes,  and  from 
the  tower  which  surmounts  it  a  fine  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  also  a  charming  view  from  a  neighbouring 
pavilion.  A  well-kept  path  leads  from  the  upper  station 
to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  Hohenmalberg,  about  five 
minutes  distant.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  rest  here 
can  take  long  walks  in  the  refreshing  woodland  shade 
of  the  lofty  beeches. 

5.  The  Oberlahnsteiner  Forsthaus  (Forester's  House). — 
A  favourite  walk  from  the  Malberg  is  to  the  Oberlahn- 
steiner Forsthaus  (one  hour),  where  excellent  refresh- 
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merits  can  be  obtained.  Hen."  Forster  Schweter's  rustic 
inn  offers  the  wanderer  an  opportunity  of  rest  and 
refreshment  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

The  return  walk  through  the  lovely  Braunebach 
Valley  leads  back  to  Ems  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour. 

6.  Fruecht  and  the  Schweizertal. — Another  favourite 
walk  from  the  Malberg  is  to  the  Valley  of  Fruecht,  easily 
reached  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  where  the  family 
tomb  of  the  Freiherren  von  Stein  may  be  visited.  The 
way  home  is  usually  taken  through  the  wild  and  romantic 
Schweizertal  (Swiss  Valley),  which  leads  back  to  the 
Lahn  Valley  through  Miellen.  From  here  Nievern 
railway-station  can  be  reached  in  fifteen  minutes  and 
the  train  taken  back  to  Ems.  The  whole  walk  from  the 
Malberg  to  Nievern  takes  about  two  hours. 

7.  The  Wintersberg  (725  feet  above  sea-level)  can 
best  be  reached  by  ascending  the  promenade  which 
starts  from  the  old  Catholic  church.  A  gently  sloping 
path  leads  to  the  summit  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  here 
there  is  a  restaurant  and  a  Roman  watch-tower,  rebuilt 
on  the  old  foundations  after  a  model  on  the  Trajan 
column  at  Rome.  From  here  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Ems 
and  the  Baderlei,  lying  opposite. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hill  a  carriage-road  returns  to 
Ems  through  the  Wiessbach,  while  a  bridle-path  leads 
past  the  Wintersbergerhof  into  the  Braunebachtal. 

8.  The  Baderlei,  or  the  Seven  Peaks  (870  feet  above 
sea-level)  is  usually  reached  via  the  Grabenstrasse.  A 
flight  of  steps  starts  from  behind  the  Hotel  Weilburger- 
hof,  leading  by  zigzag  paths  to  the  Heinzelmann's- 
hohlen  (Pixies'  Caves),  the  Kriegerdenkmal  (Warriors' 
Monument),  and  the  so-called  Mooshiitte  (Moss  Hut), 
up  to  the  Concordia  Tower,  built  on  the  highest  of  the 
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seven  peaks  ;  this  is  reached  in  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  During  the  whole  walk  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  valley  and  the  hills  across  the  Lahn. 

From  the  Warriors'  Monument  and  the  Moss  Hut  there 
is  a  specially  fine  view  of  Ems,  with  its  pretty  houses 
half  hidden  among  trees,  and  the  silver  thread  of  the 
little  river,  with  its  many  bridges,  winding  between 
them.  From  the  Concordia  Tower  the  eye  wanders 
away  over  our  charming  hills  to  the  picturesque  village 
of  Dausenau  and  the  ruined  castle  at  Nassau,  both 
situated  farther  up  the  Lahn.  A  carriage-road  leads 
back  to  the  Grabenstrasse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
For  foot-passengers  it  is  better  to  take  the  very  steep 
Promenadenweg, which  ends  at  the  highroad  to  Dausenau, 
between  the  last  houses  of  Ems. 

9.  The  Bismarck  Promenade  leads  from  the  Graben- 
strasse to  the  Klopp  (699  feet  above  sea-level),  on  which 
is  situated  the  '  Bismarcksaeule,'  a  gigantic  tower  of 
the  same  shape  as  many  others  which  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  And  as  our  ancestors 
lit  fires  on  the  tombs  of  their  heroes,  so  every  year  on 
April  1 — Bismarck's  natal  day — on  the  top  of  all  these 
towers  rising  on  the  German  mountains  from  the  Alps  to 
the  seashore,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
fires  blaze  to  heaven  to  keep  Bismarck's  memory  alive 
in  his  Fatherland,  which  owes  him  so  much.  The  way 
back  descends  to  the  village  of  Ems,  which  it  reaches 
through  the  Bleichstrasse.  No  other  promenade  near 
Ems  is  so  well  worth  the  trouble  of  the  climb  as  the 
Bismarck  Promenade,  with  its  ever-varying  views  of 
glorious  scenery. 

10.  The  Jungfernhbhe  (870  feet)  affords  fine  views 
of  the  west  end  of  Ems,  and  is  reached  from  between 
the  last  houses  of  the  village,  where  a  short  footpath 
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(in  twenty  minutes)  or  a  longer  carriage-road  (in  forty- 
five  minutes)  leads  up  from  the  old  Coblenz  highroad. 
On  the  summit  there  is  a  restaurant,  opened  in  1895  by 
Herrn  Georg  Karbach.  The  return  walk  can  be  made 
along  the  Kaiser  Friedrichs  Promenade  and  Fachbach. 

11.  The  Schone  Aussicht  (Beautiful  View),  near  Kem- 
menau  (1,506  feet),  is  the  highest  point  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Ems.  A  footpath  leads  up  on  the 
left  from  the  last  houses  in  the  Grabenstrasse,  reaching 
the  summit  in  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  and  from 
here,  on  clear  days,  there  is  a  view  from  the  Great 
Feldberg,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  to  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  near  Bonn.  Excellent  refreshments  can  be  had, 
after  the  tiring  ascent,  at  the  house  of  the  forester 
Gmilkowsky.  Two  roads  lead  back  to  Ems,  either  past 
the  Silberschmelze,  or,  if  time  allows,  through  Arzbach. 

12.  The  Silberschmelze  and  Sporkenburg. — A  road 
leads  from  Ems  along  the  Emsbach  in  about  twenty 
minutes  to  the  lead  and  silver  mines,  and  the  miners' 
cottages  which  surround  the  smelting  works.  The  latter 
can  only  be  visited  by  special  permission. 

Twenty  minutes  farther  up  the  valley  a  footpath 
branches  off  to  the  left,  leading  up  to  the  Sporkenburg,  an 
artistic  ruin  standing  on  a  steep  wooded  height,  which 
can  be  seen  far  and  wide.  From  here  the  Bierhaus  is 
reached  (brewery  and  restaurant  belonging  to  Jung), 
near  which  rise  the  two  volcanic  trachyte  mounds  known 
as  the  Bismarck  Heads.  The  highroad  leads  back  to 
Ems  past  the  silver-mines. 

13.  Dausenau  and  the  Waldmiihle. — Dausenau  can  be 
reached  either  by  a  footpath  behind  the  Baderlei,  which 
divides  into  two  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Grabenstrasse  by 
the  house  of  the  gardener  Bars,  both  of  which  paths 
lead  to  Dausenau,  or  along  the  highroad  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Lahn.  The  meadow  path  on  the  left  bank 
is  only  to  be  recommended  in  dry  weather  ;  from  it  a 
bridge  leads  to  Dausenau,  near  which  there  is  a  small 
railway-station. 

It  is  probable  that  the  walls  of  the  village  are  of 
Roman  origin,  as  is  also  the  name  of  Dausenau,  derived 
from  Drusus. 

On  the  east  of  the  village  there  is  a  leaning  tower, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  in  banishment  by  Emma, 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  and  her  lover,  the  historian 
Eginhard.  The  ancient  church,  restored  in  1884,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice. 

Following  a  road  leading  up  to  the  left  from  the  middle 
of  the  village,  a  beautiful  valley  is  reached,  closed  in  by 
wooded  slopes.  At  its  entrance  is  situated  the  Wald- 
miihle  (Mill  in  the  Wood),  a  simple  rustic  inn  (about 
twenty  minutes  from  Dausenau). 

14.  Nassau,  Hohenlei,  and  the  Muhlbaehtal.— The 
highroad  farther  up  the  Lahn  leads  to  Nassau.  Shortly 
before  Nassau  there  is  a  small  hill,  the  Schmidtlei, 
affording  a  fine  view  of  the  charming  little  town  lying  in 
the  valley  and  the  opposite  Burgberg,  with  its  Stein 
Monument  and  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Stein  and 
Nassau.  On  the  right  of  the  highroad  lies  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment,  Bad-Nassau,  opposite  which  at 
an  angle  is  the  house  in  which  the  Minister  von  Stein  was 
born,  easily  recognized  by  its  Gothic  tower,  which  Stein 
built  to  commemorate  the  wars  of  1815.  Entrance  to  this 
tower  is  free  three  days  a  week — Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday — from  two  to  six  p.m.  Stein's  workroom  is 
on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  second  the  so-called  Em- 
peror's Room. 

The  suspension-bridge  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Burg- 
berg, up  which  an  easy  footpath  winds.     Halfway  up, 
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on  a  rock,  is  situated  the  monument  of  the  Minister  von 
Stein,  which  was  unveiled  on  July  9,  1872,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor.  Close  beside  it  rise  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  the  Steins,  while  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  the  united  houses  of  Nassau  and  Orange. 
Refreshments  can  be  obtained  at  a  restaurant  in  the 
ruins.     From  the  tower  there  is  a  magnificent  view. 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  walk  round  the  foot  of 
the  Burgberg.  From  the  suspension-bridge  the  path 
turns  to  the  left  up  to  Berg  Nassau,  descends  to  Scheuern 
(where  there  is  a  large  idiot  asylum),  leads  then  through 
the  Muhlbachtal,  along  the  so-called  Philosophenweg, 
and  so  back  to  the  bridge. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  Nassau  is  by  rail,  by  carriage,  or 
on  a  bicycle.  If  there  is  time,  a  visit  should  be  paid  to 
the  Hohenlei  (three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  Nassau),  a 
steep  rugged  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lahn  with  a 
celebrated  view.  In  dry  weather  good  walkers  are 
recommended  to  go  to  Singhofen  (three  hours)  through 
the  Muhlbachtal,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  side-valleys 
of  the  Lahn.  From  Singhofen  the  way  home  can  be 
taken  either  along  the  highroad  to  Nassau  in  one  hour, 
or  past  the  Saalscheiderhof — near  which  is  the  Bach- 
spitze,  with  a  fine  view  into  the  Jammertal  (Vale  of 
Woe) — and  Kloster  Arnstein,  to  the  railway-station  at 
Obernhof,  also  a  walk  of  one  hour.    . 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  EMS 

I.  Up  the  Valley  of  the  Lahn. 

i.  Obernhof,  Kloster  Arnstein,  Dbrsbachtal,  Gbthepunkt, 
Burg  Langenau. — Obernhof  can  be  reached  either 
on  foot  from  Nassau  (one  hour),  or  in  a  carriage  from 
Ems,  or  by  a  train  which  stops  at  Obernhof  (time,  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes). 

From  Obernhof  Station  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
brings  one  to  Kloster  Arnstein,  proudly  enthroned  on  a 
towering  rock,  one  of  the  most  artistic  spots  in  the  beauti- 
ful Lahn  Valley.  The  castle,  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  the  Counts  of  Arnstein,  was  turned 
into  an  abbey  in  the  year  1139,  by  the  last  descendant 
of  that  powerful  race,  Ludwig  III.  In  1803  it  was 
secularized,  and  now  the  old  monastery  serves  as  a 
parish  church  for  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  the 
church  there  hangs  a  picture,  '  Envy,'  which  suggested 
to  Wildenbruch  his  novel  of  that  name.  Brentano  has 
'also  sung  the  charms  of  Arnstein,  and  Arndt,  Simrock, 
Freiligrath,  and  Mullerof  Konigswinter,  have  all  sounded 
the  praises  of  Arnstein  and  its  glorious  position. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  the  antique  Mar- 
gareten  Kirche,  which  is  said  to  have  once  had  seventy- 
two  filial  churches. 

Close  by,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dorsbachtal,  stands 
the  Arnstein  Mill  (good  restaurant).     A  walk  through 
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the  Jammertal  (Vale  of  Woe),  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dorsbachtal  is  popularly  called,  is  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

A  very  sunny  walk  of  about  half  an  hour  leads  to  the 
Gothepunkt,  which  rises  above  Obernhof  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lahn,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view.  Burg 
Langenau,  belonging  to  the  Countess  von  der  Groben,  is 
also  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lahn,  opposite 
Arnstein,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gelbbach.  It  makes  a 
charming  picture,  with  its  walls  and  towers  in  good 
preservation,  but  is  not  worth  a  special  visit. 

2.  Balduinstein  and  Schloss  Schaumburg  can  only  be 
reached  by  rail  (time,  forty- five  minutes).  From  the 
station  the  road  leads  through  the  village  of  Balduinstein, 
with  the  ruin  lying  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  Just  past  the 
last  houses  the  road  forks.  The  new  carriage-road  to 
the  right,  which  is  used  by  the  carriages  on  hire  at  the 
station,  leads  to  the  Schaumburg  in  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  while  by  the  short,  steep,  and  sunny  footpath, 
straight  up  the  hill,  it  may  be  reached  in  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  old  carriage-road  on  the  left 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  castle,  formerly  inhabited  by  Erzherzog  Stephan 
von  Oesterreich,  now  belongs  to  the  F  first  von  Waldeck. 
There  is  a  splendid  panoramic  view  from  the  castle  tower. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  castle  stands  the  Hotel  Restaui"ant 
Wal decker  Hof,  kept  by  Xoll,  and  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

3.  Limburg. — Travelling  on  from  Balduinstein  past 
Fachingen,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  Diez, 
with  its  picturesque  castle  (now  a  prison),  situated  on  a 
steep  rock,  Limburg  is  next  reached  (time  by  express 
train  from  Ems  to  Limburg,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
by  slow  train,  one  hour). 
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The  celebrated  Cathedral  of  Limburg,  the  Basilica  of 
St.  George,  was  built  in  the  years  909-940  by  Konrad 
Kurzbold,  the  powerful  Count  of  the  Niederlahngan- 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Heinrich  von 
Nassau  (1213-1242),  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  antique  architecture.  It  presents  a.  very  picturesque 
aspect,  rising  with  its  seven  towers  on  a  steep  rock  high 
above  the  Lahn.  It  looks  specially  fine  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  across  the  bridge. 

4.  Weilburg,  Braunfels,  Wetzlar. — Three  places  of 
interest  farther  up  the  Lahn  are  the  charmingly  situated 
Weilburg,  Braunfels  (with  its  splendid  late  Gothic  castle), 
and  Wetzlar  (with  its  old  cathedral  and  its  many  remi- 
niscences of  Goethe). 

Information  concerning  these  distant  excursions  can 
be  found  in  most  guide-books. 

II.  On  the  Rhine. 

1.  Niederlahnstein  and  Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  Ober- 
lahnstein  and  Lahneck,  Capellen  and  Stolzenfels. — Be- 
tween Ems  and  Oberlahnstein  there  are  only  local  trains 
(time,  twenty-five  minutes).  In  most  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  at  Niederlahnstein  (time  then  depends 
on  how  long  one  has  to  wait  at  Niederlahnstein).  From 
the  latter  station  a  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
leads  to  the  Allerheiligen  Kapelle  (All  Saints'  Chapel), 
with  a  fine  view  into  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Lahn. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn  lies  Oberlahnstein,  an 
old  town,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing  in  places. 
The  Kurmainzische  (Electorate  of  Mayence)  Castle  of 
Martinsburg,  built  in  1394,  is  now  used  as  a  district 
revenue  office.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn  is  situated 
the  very  ancient  Johannis  Kirche  (Church  of  St.  John), 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1161.     Towering  above 
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the  town  stands  the  Castle  of  Lahneck,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689,  and  restored  in  i860.  It  can  only  be 
visited  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  Herrn 
Hauswaldt,  by  applying  to  the  steward. 

The  view  from  the  tower  is  very  fine,  and  well  worth 
the  half-hour's  climb. 

It  was  the  sight  of  this  ruin  which  inspired  Goethe  in 
1774  to  write  his  poem  '  Geistergruss  '  (Spirits'  Greeting). 

Capellen  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Oberlahnstein,  and  can  be  reached  by  a  small 
steamer  starting  from  close  by  the  station.  From 
Capellen  a  road,  passing  first  under  a  viaduct  and  then 
over  it,  winds  up  the  hill  past  the  Klause  (Hermitage) 
and  Vorburg  (Fort),  in  twenty  minutes,  to  the  Castle  of 
Stolzenfels  (507  feet  above  the  Rhine).  It  was  built 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  Arnold  von  Isenburg,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  like  Lahneck, 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  The  ruin  was 
presented  in  1823  by  the  town  of  Coblenz  to  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  who  caused  it  to  be  restored  in 
1838-1845  after  plans  made  by  Schinkel. 

The  castle  now  belongs  to  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.,  and 
can  be  viewed  on  obtaining  a  ticket,  price  25  pfennig. 
If  the  visitor  cannot  at  once  obtain  admittance,  he  can 
well  fill  up  his  time  in  admiring  the  view  from  the  south 
watch-tower,  across  the  Rhine  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn 
from  the  Marksburg  above  to  Ehrenbreitstein  below 
Coblenz. 

2.  Augustahbhe,  Hasenberg,  Sieghaustal.* — From  Stol  - 
zenfels  a  new  road  leads,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  Schutzhiitte  (Refuge)  on  the  Augustahbhe,  with  a 

*  For  walks  in  the  municipal  woods  of  Coblenz,  I  recommend 
an  excellent  map  of  the  woods  on  a  scale  1  :  10,000.  (Published 
byW.Groos,  Royal  Bookseller,  Coblenz,  1901  ;  price  [.50  marks.) 
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limited  view  of  Stolzenfels  and  the  Rhine  Valley.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  down  the  hill  from  Augustahohe  lies 
the  Hasenberg  (Hare's  Hill),  which  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Lahn.  From  the  Hasen- 
berg a  beautifully  wooded  footpath  leads  through  the 
Sieghaustal  down  the  hill,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
across  the  level-crossing  No.  95  to  the  Mainz  highroad 
from  Capellen  to  Coblenz,  along  which  Capellen  can  be 
reached  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  an  electric  tram 
can  be  taken  to  Coblenz.  This  walk  is  more  beautiful 
if  made  the  other  way  round,  because  the  path  through 
the  Sieghaustal  (after  crossing  the  line  to  the  left,  not 
to  the  right)  is  shady,  slopes  gently  uphill,  and  the  mag- 
nificent view  is  only  to  be  seen  at  the  last  moment,  and 
produces  a  surprising  effect. 

3.  Kiihkopf,  Rittersturz,  Dommelsberg,  Condertal. — 
Visitors  to  Stolzenfels  are  strongly  recommended  to  take 
the  following  walk  :  From  the  castle  a  carriage -drive 
winding  up  the  hill  will  bring  them,  in  an  hour,  or  a 
short  but  inconvenient  footpath  which  later  joins 
the  road,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  to  the  Kiihkopf 
(Cow's  Head — 1,253  feet),  the  highest  point  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine,  affording  a 
far-reaching  view  over  the  Rhine  and  Mosel  Valleys 
and  the  Eifel  Mountains.  On  the  summit  there  is 
a  stone  Schutzhiitte  (Refuge).  From  the  Kiihkopf 
a  steep  footpath  leads  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
Hunsriick  highroad,  crossing  which  a  further  half-hour 
along  a  well-kept  footpath  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
Rittersturz  (Knight's  Leap),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  Rhine,  with  a  restaurant  and  a  tower,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  can  be  had  of  Coblenz,  Ehren- 
breitstein,  the  two  Lahnsteins,  the  Allerheiligen  Kapelle, 
Lahneck,  Stolzenfels,  and  Braubach,  with  the  Marksburg. 
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It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  the  extra  twenty 
minutes  to  make  a  detour  across  the  Dommelsberg  in 
going  from  the  Kuhkopf  to  the  Rittersburg.  The  view 
from  the  Dommelsberg  Tower  is  much  the  same  as  that 
from  the  Rittersturz. 

From  Dommelsberg  to  Capellen  through  the  Sieg- 
haustal  takes  about  one  hour. 

A  footpath  leads  from  the  Rittersturz  in  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  Laubbach,  where  there  is  a  stopping-place  for  the 
electric  tram  between  Coblenz  and  Capellen. 

From  the  Kuhkopf  a  path  leads  past  the  Remstecker 
Forsthaus  and  through  the  Condertal,  in  one  and  a  half 
hours,  to  Winningen  on  the  Mosel  ;  from  thence  the 
return  journey  to  Ems  must  be  made  by  rail.  There  is 
also  a  direct  road  from  the  Augustahohe  to  the 
Remstecker  Forsthaus. 

4.  Arenberg  and  the  Oelberg. — A  very  pleasing  excur- 
sion, best  made  by  carriage,  is  to  the  Arenberg,  also 
called  Roter  Hahnen  (Red  Cock),  with  its  celebrated 
Pilgrims'  Church.  The  old  Coblenz  highroad  leads  up 
the  hill  behind  the  last  houses  of  Ems,  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains 
just  behind  the  farm  Denzerheide  (also  called  Coblenzer 
Forsthaus,  or  Jagerhaus),  belonging  to  Herrn  Landrat 
Heydweiller,  and  from  here  there  is  a  grand  view  over 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  Mountains.  Another 
half-hour,  now  steadily  downhill,  brings  the  visitor  to 
Arenberg.  Shortly  before  the  Coblenzer  Forsthaus  a  foot  - 
path  on  the  left,  only  to  be  used  in  dry  weather,  leads 
in  half  an  hour  to  Arenberg  through  the  Mausloch  (Mouse- 
hole).  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  visit  the  interesting 
church  and  the  so-called  Oelberg  (Mount  of  Olives),  with 
its  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

The  way  home  is  usually  taken  through  Ehrenbreit- 
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stein  and  along  the  Rhine  through  Pfaffendorf  and 
Horchheim  to  Niederlahnstein,  and  then  through  the 
Lahn  Valley,  past  Nievern  and  Fachbach,  to  Ems. 

The  inn  garden  of  Holler  at  Horchheim  offers  a  wel- 
come rest  on  the  journey.  The  drive  to  Ems  without 
interruption  takes  about  two  hours. 

Anyone  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  carriage 
can  take  the  train  to  Niederlahnstein  or  Coblenz,  and 
from  there  proceed  to  Arenberg  in  the  electric  tram.  The 
walk  home  past  the  Coblenzer  Forsthaus  takes  about 
two  hours. 

5.  Coblenz  can  be  reached  either  by  carriage  via  Aren- 
berg, or  by  the  highroad  along  the  Lahn  and  Rhine,  or 
by  train  (time,  half  an  hour,  or  by  slow  train  one  hour). 

The  town  is  nobly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mosel,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
with  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Among  the  sights  to  be  seen,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  imposing  monument  erected  by  the  Rhine  Province 
to  the  memory  of  Emperor  William  I.,  and  the  Rheinan- 
lagen,  a  charming  promenade  which  stretches  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  higher  up  than  the  castle,  for  a  length 
of  one  and  a  half  miles.  In  1895-96  a  monument  by 
Professor  Moes  of  Karlsruhe  was  erected  to  the  Empress 
Augusta  on  the  promenade,  where  there  is  also  a  summer 
restaurant  where  a  military  band  plays  out  of  doors 
several  times  a  week,  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  can  be  viewed  by 
ticket,  which  can  be  had  for  50  pfennig  at  the  office  of 
the  Second-in-Command,  opposite  the  station  at  Ehren- 
breitstein. 

6.  Braubach  and  Marksburg.— From  Oberlahnstein, 
Braubach  can  be  reached  by  train  or  by  steamer.  Oppo- 
site Rhens,  between  Oberlahnstein  and  Braubach,  stands 
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the  Wenzel  Chapel,  where  in  August,  1400,  King  Wenzel 
was  deposed  by  the  Electors  of  the  Rhine.  The  Marks- 
burg,  towering  above  the  Rhine  (490  feet),  is  the  only 
fortress  on  the  Rhine  which  has  not  been  ruined.  It 
was  used  as  a  prison  in  the  time  of  the  Nassau  Govern- 
ment, and  has  lately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Castles,  who 
now  hold  their  annual  meetings  there. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Braubach  to  the  Marksburg,  the 
shorter,  steeper  footpath  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  an 
easy  carriage-road  past  the  Martin's  Chapel  in  forty 
minutes.    Refreshments  can  be  obtained  at  the  Castle  Inn. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  to  Ems,  the  traveller  can 
go  by  train  on  the  Nassau  line  in  half  an  hour  to  Becheln . 
a  very  interesting  journey  through  charming  scenery. 
From  Becheln  Station  to  the  Oberlahnsteiner  Forsthaus 
is  a  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  from  thence  to 
Ems,  as  already  described,  either  down  the  Malberg  or 
through  the  Braunebachtal. 

Coming  from  Ems,  there  are  two  roads  to  Braubach 
from  the  Forsthaus — either  the  carriage-road  over  the 
hill,  or  down  the  footpath  opposite  the  Forsthaus  into 
the  Miihlental  (Mill  Valley).  Both  walks  take  about 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  to  Braubach. 

7.  Rudesheim  and  the  Niederwald. — No  patient  should 
leave  Ems  without  paying  a  special  visit  to  the  National 
Monument  on  the  Niederwald,  unless  he  intends  after- 
wards to  make  a  trip  up  the  Rhine. 

The  excursion  takes  a  whole  day,  and  is  best  made 
going  by  train,  and  returning  by  boat  from  Rudesheim 
to  Oberlahnstein  or  Coblenz.  But  the  Niederwald 
makes  a  better  impression  if  approached  from  Assmanns- 
hausen  rather  than  from  Rudesheim  ;  but  as  the  express 
trains  never  stop  at  the  former  station,  it  saves  time  to 
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go  by  express  to  Rudesheim,  returning  to  Assmanns- 
hausen  by  a  slow  train  or  local  steamboat,  whichever 
suits  best.  The  latter  run  six  times  a  day  in  summer  ; 
price,  50  and  30  pfennigs.  From  Assmannshausen  a 
funicular  railway  runs  to  the  Jagdschloss  (Hunting-box)  ; 
price,  uphill,  1  mark.  From  here  a  path  leads  past  the 
Zauberhohle  (Magic  Cave)  and  the  Rossel  to  the  Monu- 
ment. A  funicular  railway  runs  from  here  back  to 
Rudesheim  ;  price,  downhill,  50  pfennigs.  This  trip 
requires  about  two  hours.  The  lower  station  of  the 
funicular  railway  is  about  five  minutes  from  the  landing- 
stage  of  the  steamboat,  and  they  are  connected  by  an 
omnibus  (price,  10  pfennigs).  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  guide-books  of  Baedeker  and  Meyer. 

8.  Drachenfels  and  Siebengebirge  (Seven  Mountains)  are 
often  visited  from  Ems,  a  day  being  sufficient  for  the  trip. 
It  can  be  made  either  by  train  to  Konigswinter,  or  the 
journey  from  Coblenz  or  Oberlahnstein  to  Konigswinter 
by  a  Rhine  steamboat. 

The  walk  from  Konigswinter  to  the  Drachenfels  takes 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  but  it  can  better  be  reached 
by  a  funicular  railway,  the  station  of  which  is  about 
seven  to  eight  minutes'  distance  from  the  landing-stage 
of  the  boat  and  from  the  railway-station  (price,  uphill, 
1  mark  ;  downhill,  50  pfennigs). 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  see  more  of  the  mountains,  he 
is  advised  to  take  the  following  walk  :  From  the  Drachen- 
fels to  the  Oelberg  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters  ;  from 
there  to  the  ruined  monastery  of  Heisterbach,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  from  Heisterbach  to  Petersberg, 
half  an  hour  ;  and  from  Petersberg  by  a  funicular  railway, 
for  50  pfennigs,  back  to  Konigswinter.  From  the  lower 
station  of  the  Petersberg  railway  it  is  ten  minutes  to  the 
station,  and  twenty  minutes  to  the  landing-stage  of  the 
steamboat.     For  further  particulars  see  guide-books. 
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III.  On  the  Mosel. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1879,  it  is  possible 
to  make  several  delightful  tours  of  half  to  one  day  along 
the  Valley  of  the  Mosel. 

1.  Schloss  Eltz,  belonging  to  the  Graf  en  von  Eltz  zu 
Eltville,  can  only  be  viewed  by  obtaining  permission 
beforehand  from  the  proprietor.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  in 
the  wildly  romantic  Valley  of  the  Eltzbach,  which  stream 
flows  into  the  Mosel  near  the  station  at  Moselkern.  The 
castle  can  be  reached  from  Moselkern  in  one  and  a  half 
hours.  The  return  journey  can  be  either  through 
Miinstermaifeld  to  the  station  at  Hatzenport  (two  and  a 
half  hours),  or  the  station  at  Burgen  (one  and  a  quarter 
hours),  or  the  station  at  Miiden  (one  hour). 

2.  Cochem  has  a  fine  castle  situated  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689,  and  re- 
stored to  its  originalform,  after  old  pictures,  in  1868-1877. 

3.  The  Marienburg  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill 
round  the  base  of  which  the  Mosel  flows,  forming  a  loop. 
It  can  easily  be  reached  in  half  an  hour  from  the  station 
at  Bullay,  and  affords  a  peculiarly  beautiful  view, 
upon  which  the  Roman  Ausonius  remarks,  with  the 
stream  flowing  on  both  sides  of  the  spectator. 

4.  Trier. — Trier,  the  oldest  town  in  Germany,  is 
worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  Roman  buildings,  some 
still  in  good  preservation,  such  as  are  only  to  be  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  in  Provence.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  structures  are  the  Porta  Nigra,  the  Basilica,  the 
Roman  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the 
Roman  Baths. 

Part  of  the  cathedral  is  also  of  Roman  origin.  The 
Liebfrauenkirche,  a  choice  example  of  early  Gothic 
architecture,  is  worth  a  visit ;  also  the  interesting  Pro- 
vincial Museum. 
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I.  Tariff  for  the  Coachmen  of  Ems. 

Coachmen  are  paid  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of 
charges  drawn  up  by  the  police,  and  any  visitor  has 
the  right  to  demand  this  tariff.  A  one-horse  conveyance 
from  the  railway-station  into  the  town  costs  70  pfennigs, 
a  two-horse  carriage  1  mark.  After  9  p.m.  these 
charges  are  raised  to  1.50  marks  and  2  marks  respectively. 
For  one  trunk  the  fee  is  50  pfennigs  ;  every  other  box 
is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  pfennigs  per  box.  Small 
parcels  have  not  to  be  paid  for. 

II.  Tariff  for  the  Dienstmanner.* 

1.  Transport  from  or  to  the  railway-station,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  : 

For  one  trunk  or  box,  or  any  other  heavy  article 
of  more  than  50  pounds  weight,  30  pfennigs. 

For  a  smaller  trunk,  box,  etc.,  from  14  to  50 
pounds,  25  pfennigs. 

For  articles  of  less  than  14  pounds  weight,  hand- 
bags, hat-boxes,  etc.,  for  each  article,  10 
pfennigs. 

*  The  Dienstmanner  are  public  porters  wearing  a  cap  with 
the  inscription  "  Dienstmann,"  and  on  their  left  side  a 
number. 
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2.  Transport  of  luggage  from  cabs,  etc.,  into  the  rail- 

way-station or  to  the  train,  and  vice  versa  : 
For  each  trunk  or  box,  10  pfennigs. 
For  each  further  article,  5  pfennigs. 
For  smaller  articles  collectively,  10  pfennigs. 

3.  For  errands,  messages,  etc.  : 

The  charge  for  an  errand  or  message  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  of  Ems  is  20  pfennigs. 

If  an  answer  is  required,  an  extra  15  pfennigs 
must  be  paid. 

If  a  porter  is  ordered  beforehand  to  be  at  any 
place,  he  must  wait  for  orders,  etc.,  for  five 
minutes  without  extra  pay  ;  if  required  to  wait 
longer,  he  receives  10  pfennigs  for  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

4.  For  various  services  rendered  in  or  out  of  the  house  : 

For  one  hour  with  his  own  tools,  etc.,  60 
pfennigs. 

For  one  hour  without  his  own  tools,  etc.,  45 
pfennigs. 

For  accompanying  or  wheeling  invalid  in  bath- 
chair,  for  each  hour,  60  pfennigs. 

For  carrying  umbrellas,  cloaks,  etc.,  for  each 
hour,  50  pfennigs. 

Special  Observations. — This  tariff  is  for  the  hours  from 
6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  ;  for  services  rendered  between  the 
hours  of  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  half  as  much  again  is 
charged. 

If  employed  by  the  hour,  the  minimum  charge  is  for 
one  full  hour  ;  if  employed  for  more  than  one  complete 
hour,  half  as  much  again  must  be  paid  for  each  extra 
half-hour. 
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REGULATIONS    CONCERNING   THE   KURTAX. 

In  order  to  provide  in  part  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishments  and  arrangements  for  the  amusement 
and  recreation  of  visitors,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Government  at  Wiesbaden  has  allowed  the  board  called 
the  '  Kurkommission  '  of  Ems  to  raise  a  tax  for  the 
season  under  the  following  regulations  : 

I.  Kurkarten  (i.e.,  Season-Tickets). 

§  i. — Visitors  who,  during  the  season  from  May  I  to 
September  30,  make  a  stay  of  more  than  seven  days — the 
day  of  their  arrival  included — are  required  to  pay  a  so- 
called  season  tax,  viz.  : 

(1)  A  single  person,  or  the  head  of  a  family,   18 

marks. 

(2)  Every  other  member  of  a  family   (see  §   11), 

9  marks. 

Each  single  person  and  the  head  of  a  family  receives  a 
'  Hauptkarte  '  (chief-ticket)  ;  each  other  member  of  a 
family  receives  a  '  Beikarte  '  (by-ticket),  but  they  are  not 
transferable  to  others. 

Although  visitors  are  not  bound  to  take  a  season- 
ticket  before  the  seventh  day  of  their  stay,  they  will 
find  it  convenient  to  do  so  at  once,  as  in  the  event  of 
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their  wishing  to  attend  the  concerts  in  the  garden  or 
Kursaal  before  they  have  taken  one,  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  a  day-ticket  as  well  as  the  season-ticket  afterwards. 

The  tickets  must  be  shown  at  the  doors  when  the 
officials  of  the  Kursaal  ask  for  them. 

§  2. — Visitors  arriving  before  May  i,  and  not  staying 
beyond  May  7,  and  those  arriving  after  September  15, 
may  either  take  a  season-ticket  or  day-tickets. 

Bearers  of  season-tickets  who  are  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue their  cure  and  to  leave  before  the  tenth  day  of 
their  stay,  be  it  by  advice  of  their  physician  or  for  some 
other  urgent  cause,  may  reclaim  half  the  tax  they 
paid  by  applying  to  the  Kurkasse,  and  presenting  there  a 
certificate  from  their  physician,  or  other  proof  of  urgency. 

§  3. — Exemptions  from  the  tax  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  servants 

of  visitors. 

(2)  Physicians  and  the  members  of  their  families 

(see  §  11). 

(3)  Nurses,  and  other  persons  devoting  themselves 

to  attendance  upon  the  sick,  if  they  are 
members  of  a  charity  society  and  prove 
themselves  such. 

(4)  Persons  who  give  proof  of  indigence. 

§  4. — Rights  connected  with  tickets.  Persons  who  have 
paid  the  season  tax  [§  1  (1)  and  (2)],  their  children  below 
ten  years  of  age  (see  §  10),  and  physicians  with  their 
families,  are  entitled  to  frequent  the  establishments 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Kurkommission  ; 
to  attend  the  concerts  in  the  garden  and  in  the  Kursaal, 
the  '  reunions  dansantes,'  or  balls  ;  to  use  the  reading- 
room,  the  music  and  play  rooms,  and  the  gallery  of  the 
Kursaal. 
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The  season-tickets,  however,  do  not  entitle  their 
bearers  to  attend  the  concerts  of  artistes  and  other  extra 
performances  in  the  Kursaal  and  its  garden. 

To  use  the  mineral  springs  in  the  Kurhaus  for  a 
drinking-cure,  visitors  must  apply  to  the  '  Royal 
Administration  of  Springs  '  (Konigl.  Brunnen-Verwal- 
tung)  for  a  '  Brunnenkarte  '  (drinking-ticket). 

If  persons  who  are  exempt  from  paying  the  '  Kurtax  ' 
[§  3  (1),  (2),  (3)]  wish  to  visit  the  philharmonic  concerts 
in  the  garden  and  the  Kursaal,  or  other  rooms  in  the  Kur- 
saal building,  they  must  take  day-tickets  ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  attend  the  reunions  or  balls. 


II.  Day-Tickets. 

§  5. — Visitors  who  do  not  stay  at  Ems  longer  than 
seven  days  are  admitted  to  the  Kursaal  and  the  phil- 
harmonic concerts  there  and  in  the  garden,  if  they  pro- 
vide themselves  with  day-tickets,  which  are  to  be  had 
at  the  doors  of  the  Kursaal  and  the  garden  at  1  mark 
a  day  and  person,  and  at  50  pfennigs  after  7  p.m. 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age  (see,  however,  §  10)  need 
not  pay. 

General  Remarks. 

§  9. — Tickets,  except  day-tickets,  are  to  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  Kurkasse  in  the  Kursaal  building,  in  the 
forenoon  from  9  to  12,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  3  to  6 
o'clock  ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  9  to  10  in  the 
morning,  and  from  3  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

§  10. — Children  under  fourteen  years  are  not  admitted 
to  the  dances  and  balls  in  the  Kursaal.  Children  under 
ten  years  are  forbidden  to  frequent  the  reading-room 
and  play- rooms  ;   they   are  only   allowed   to   visit   the 
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Kurgarten  when  attended  by  their  parents  or  grown-up 
friends  in  possession  of  a  Kurkarte,  but  not  simply  in 
the  company  of  their  nurses  or  maids. 

§  II- — As  members  of  a  family  (§§  i  and  3)  are  to  be 
considered — 

(1)  Sons,  wards,  and  adopted  sons,  nephews    and 

younger  brothers  of  the  head  of  a  family ; 

(2)  Unmarried      daughters,      adopted      daughters, 

nieces,  and  unmarried  sisters  of  the  head  of  a 
family, 

if  these  persons  are  not  independent,  and  live  in  the  same 
house  with  the  family  in  question. 

Tutors  and  governesses,  lecturers,  and  lady  and  gentle- 
man companions,  pay  as  family  members. 

§  12. — Complaints  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Kursaal  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Kurkommission,  either  by  letter,  or  personally  at  his  office 
in  the  Kursaal  building,  in  the  forenoon  from  9  to  10 
o'clock,  the  hour  of  audience. 

Complaints  concerning  the  season  tax  or  tickets  will 
be  answered  at  the  office  of  the  Kurkasse  in  the  Kursaal 
building. 

(Signed)     Die  Kurkommission. 

Ems,  May  1,  1907. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  Ems  there  are  two  Protestant  and  two  Catholic 
churches  ;  one  English  and  one  Russian  church  ;  and 
also  a  synagogue. 

The  old  Protestant  Church  stands  in  the  village,  and 
the  new  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Church  is  close  by  the  station. 

The  old  Catholic  Church  is  also  near  the  station ;  the 
new  Catholic  Church  is  situated  in  Kurpark,  just  below 
the  Kaiser  Bridge. 

The  English  Church  stands  in  the  Villen  Promenade 
below  the  Schweizerhaus  ;  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
Wilhelmsallee,  next  door  to  the  Wilhelms  Inhalatorium  ; 
the  Synagogue  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Rdmerstrasse. 

There  is  a  Jewish  Home  for  Girls  and  Orphans  at 
Romerstrasse  84. 

The  Royal  Hospitalbad  Panorama,  Mainzerstrasse  14, 
takes  poor  patients  free  of  charge.  Lodging,  medical 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  all  the  apparatus  and  medica- 
ments of  the  cure,  are  entirely  free,  but  49  marks  must 
be  paid  for  board  during  a  cure  of  four  weeks,  provided 
the  patient  is  not  in  receipt  of  charity  relief  at  home. 

If  a  separate  room  is  required,  this  sum  is  raised  to 
63  marks.  In  applying  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Hospitalbad,  the  following  papers  must  be  produced  : 
A  doctor's  certificate  showing  that  the  cure  is  necessary  ; 
an  officially  stamped  certificate  proving  needy  circum- 
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stances  ;  and  a  declaration  binding  the  patient  to  pay 
the  appointed  sum  towards  his  board  on  entering  the 
institute. 

The  Kurasyl  for  Female  Teachers,  in  Burg  Stein, 
affords  free  lodging,  medical  attendance,  and  the  use  of 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  cure,  to  female  teachers 
needing  the  treatment.  For  board  a  charge  of  3  marks 
a  day  is  made.  Applications  for  admission  must  be  made 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Kurasyl,  enclosing  a  doctor's 
certificate  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  Ems  cure. 


OFFICIALS. 

Royal  Cure  and  Baths  Police  Commissariat. 

Oberst  a.  D.  (retired  Colonel)  von  Dresky.  Royal 
Cure  Commissioner.  Private  dwelling  :  Kursaal.  Office 
hours,  at  the  office  in  the  Kursaal,  daily  from  9.30  to 
10.30  every  morning,  except  Sundays  and  public 
holidays. 

Police  Office  :  In  the  house  '  Goldenes  Lamm,'  Romer- 
strasse  17.  Office  hours,  10  to  12  a.m.  and  3  to  4  p.m.  ; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  9  to  10  a.m. 

Cure  Commission. 

Chairman  :  Oberst  a.  D.  von  Dresky.  Office  in  the 
Kursaal. 

Paymaster  :  Mr.  Wagner. 

Secretary  :  Mr.  Reuter. 

Office  hours  from  9  to  12  a.m.  and  3  to  6  p.m.  ; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  9  to  10  a.m.  and  3  to  5  p.m. 

Management  of  the  Royal  Baths  and  Springs. 

Director :  Mr.  R.  Ries.  Office  in  the  house  '  Zur  Sonne, ' 
at  the  corner  of  the  Grabenstrasse,  ground-floor.  Office 
hours  from  8  to  12  a.m.  and  from  3  to  6  p.m. 

Commission  of  the  Royal  Hospitalbad. 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Reuter. 

Manager  of  the  Hospital  :  Mr.  Fischer. 


U2  BAD-EMS  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT 

Royal  District  Court. 

In  the  house  '  Prinz  Wilhelm,'  Romerstrasse  57. 
Magistrate  :  Councillor  Stohr. 

Royal  Notaries. 

1.  Councillor  of  Justice  :  G.  Staehler,  Romerstrasse  93. 
Office  hours,  9  to  12  a.m.,  3  to  5  p.m. 

2.  Lawyer    Hertz,    Victoria    Allee    19,    Villa    Sofie. 
Office  hours,  8  to  12  a.m.,  3  to  6  p.m. 

Royal  Bailiff  :  Mr.  Radtke. 

Royal  Board  of  Inland  Revenue :  In  the  house  '  Kron- 
prinz  von  Wurthenberg,'  Alexanderstrasse. 
First-Class  Receiver  of  Taxes  :  Mr.  Held. 
Office  hours  :  On  weekdays,  7  to  12  a.m.  and  2  to  5  p.m. 

Royal  Railway  Management. 

First-Class  Station-Master  :  Mr.  Riebeling. 

Imperial  Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

Romerstrasse  25. 
Postmaster  :  Mr.  Schlegel. 
The  office  is  open  for — 

1.  Postal   service :     Weekdays,    7    a.m.    to    8    p.m.  ; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  7  to  9  a.m.  and  12  to  1  p.m. 

2.  Telegraphic  service  :  Daily  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

3.  Telephonic  service  :  Weekdays,  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  3  to  7  p.m. 

Town  Hall. 

Rathausstrasse  1. 

Mayor  :  Dr.  Schubert. 

Office  hours  :  Weekdays,  from  9  to  12  a.m. 
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Realschule  and  Reform  Real  Progymnasium   (Public 
School  for  Boys). 

Head  Master  :  Dr.  Hofer. 

Municipal  Laboratory  for  Chemical  Examination  of  Food. 

Dr.  Trost,  chemist  certified  by  Government  for  the 
examination  of  food. 

Municipal  Slaughter-House. 

Managing  Director  :  Veterinary  Surgeon  Reil. 

Diakonissenheim. 

Managing  Doctor  :  Dr.  Ernst. 

Marienkrankenhaus. 

Managing  Doctor  :  Dr.  Stemmler. 

Clergymen. 

Protestant  Church :  Rev.  Heydemann  and  Rev. 
Emme.  Catholic  Church :  Rev.  Kunst  and  Chaplain 
Herborn.  Jewish  Congregation :  Rabbi  Dr.  Weingarten. 
English  Church :  varies  during  the  season.  In  the 
Russian  Church  service  is  held  when  required  by  the 
Russian  High  Priest  von  Protopopoff,  from  Wiesbaden. 

Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  office  of  J. 
Schottenfels  and  Company,  Romerstrasse  25,  where 
full  information  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  about 
routes  and  tickets,  railway,  sleeping-car  and  steamer,  of 
all  the  different  companies. 


Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox,  8,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  (/ 
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